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British Labor Party 
Demands Sanctions to 
Stop V War on Ethiopia 


Congress at .t Brighton Votes 
21 to 1 for League Action 


Against Fascist Aggres- 


sion—Left Wingers Are 
Repudiated. _ 


Backs Unior nion Stand 


Unanimity y Displayed at 
Meeting Dispels Stories 
of Split—Party Expects 
Big Victory in the Gen- 
eral Election. 


By John Powers 
of 21 to 1 con- 
gress of the British Labor 
Party, meeting at Brighton, voted 
on Wednesday in favor of sanc- 
tiens by the League of Nations 
against fascist Italy or any other 
nation. 


Y a vote the 


aggressor 


2.168.000 in 


rhe yote Was 
favor of sanctioi 102,000 
against, 


The action was taken as news 
arrived of the invasion of Ethio- 
pia by the forces of Benito Mus- 
solini, and expressed unequivoc- 
ally the determination of British 
Labor teo fight the brutal aggres- 
sion of Italian fascism and de- 
fend the independence and integ- 
rity of the little African nation. 

The stand of the British Labor 
Party is the position of Interna- 
tional Socialism and the Inter- 
national Labor Movement. The 
overwhelming majority cast in fa- 
of sanctions the Brighton 
congress is a convincing reply to 
the enemies of labor on the right 
and on the left who in the past 
fortnight have assiduously dissem- 
inated the falsehood that British 
labor faced a split on the vi 
sue sanctions and resistance t 


fascism. 


vor at 








ol 


The position of George Lansbury, | 
the respected party leader, whose 
sincerity in opposing the use of |} 
force under any circumstances has 
never been doubted, and the stand 
of Sir Stafford Cripps and his sig- 
nificant Socialist League in oppos- 
ing the policy of the Labor Party 
and the Trades Union Congress 
represent the views of an infinites- 
mal minority. The vote cast by 
the Socialist League at Brighton 
did exceed 3,000 out of more than 
2,250,000. 

Addiessing the Brighton meet- 
Herbert Morrison, who is often 
mentioned as the next Labor Prime 
Minister, declared: 

“A politieal party that advocates 
things in the abstract and is afraid 
to act when the moment for action 
comes, is a political party which 
the electorate will destroy and be 
right in destroying.” 
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| day when 
' vote of 
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| power 


|had the 
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adventure. 


sponsibility. 





Benito Answers Benito 
} “The nationalist, conservative 
and clerica! Italy of today wants 
to make the sword her law and 
the army the schoo] of the na- 
tions We foresaw this moral de- 
generation and therefore are not 
surprised by it. But those who 
believe that this dominance of 
militarism is a sign of strength 
are mistaken. Strong peoples 
have no need to suffer such rub- 
bish as the Italian press indulges 
in with foolish delight. Strong 
peoples have themselves in check. 
Nationalist and militarist Italy 
shows that she has herself not 
in check. A little war of con- 
quest is celebrated as a Roman 
triumph. 

(From an editorial 
Italian Socialist daily A 
Italy’s war in Lybia. 
by Benito Mussolini- 
1, 1912. 
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Union ‘Labor 


Executive Leads Fight. 


New Leader 
Wis. -— Labor 
Mon- 


Special to The 
ILWAUKEE, 
history was made here 
the City ( 
to ten passed a 

giving the Mayor 
strike-bound 
refuses 





sixteen lan 
dinance 

to close a 
when the employer 
} 


plant 


to bargain with the representa 
tives of the striking workers. 
The ordinance, introduced by 


Alderman Frank Boncel, Socialist, 
support of the entire or- 
ganized labor movement as well as | 
the Socialist Party. The eleven 
Socia aldermen, two left-wing | 
Progressives, and three ‘“non-par- 
tisan” aldermen who bolted their | 
voted for the proposal. 





caucus, 

The new law is a direct out- 
growth of the bitterly fought 
Lindemann-Hoverson Manufactur- 






ing Company strike. Workers at} 
the plant, which makes Alcazar 
stoves, have been on strike for 
over seven weeks. Of nine hun- 
dred regular employees, 850 are 
out and there have been no deser- 
tions from the strikers’ ranks. The 
head of the firm has flatly refused 
to meet with the bargaining com- 


mittee elected by the strikers. 
The full support of the entire 

labor movement has been given the 

lines, 





Hoan to Shut 
Plants Defying 


Milwaukee Council Adopts 
Socialist Law Giving 
Mayor Power to Act—| 


‘ouncil by a 


| 


“Not only were the dissenting strikers, and mass_ picket 
labor leaders repudiated,” cabled |sometimes reaching the number of 
the New York Times correspondent | seven thousand, have been thrown 
from London in his account of the |around the plant. The firm and 
proceedings, “but there were abun-|its products have been placed on 
dant signs that Mr. Lansbury him-|the Federated Trades Council’s | 
self might be told to resign as|“We Do Not Patronize” list. 
parliamentary leader despite the Severe police attacks (Milwau- 
deep affection in which he is held.” | kee’s police are not under the con- 

British Labor is determined to]|trol of the Mayor, the chief being 
maintain discipline and resents the | appointed for life by an autono- 
action of leaders, however impor-| mous fire and police commission) 
tant and respected, in rushing into] on the picket lines led to the call- 


| 
i 
. 








Whatever may be the trials and sufferings awaiting 
humanity as a result of the bloody, cynical adventure 
upon which Mussolini is embarked, it is to be hoped that 
fascist dictatorship will be destroyed in the flames that 
it has kindled. ‘That such will be the consequence is 
indicated by authoritative reports of rising internal dis- 
content and financial and economic disorder already 
making themselves felt in Italy. 

Socialists must face the situation with clear mind 
and in disciplined manner. Although Mussolini’s troops 
appear to be actually on the march, there is hope that 
the intervention of the League of Nations, backed by 
the organized workers of Europe, will yet make them- 
selves felt effectively before the struggle in Africa engulfs 
the world. There are too many uncertainties and 
imponderables in the situation to permit a clear view at 
this distance of what is taking place. We in America 
must be guided by what our comrades in Europe think | 
and do, for they are closer to the situation and are | 
in a better position than we are to formulate opinion | 








Power Plant. 


EFORE an enthusiastic 
New York's 
that overflowed on to the 
the local campaign of the Social- 
in t Sunday. 

It was a remarkable meeting in 
every way; in size, in salen, 
in its response to the speakers and 
in the size of the contributions it 


made to the campaign funds of 
the party. 


Called as the annual méeting to | 


ratify the ticket and to build up 
sentiment in favor of the proposed 
referendum for a city power plant, 
the gathering met faced 


that in this 
no major 
the cam- 


that 
there 
be filled 
for 


is, 
are 
and 


years; 
“off year” 
offices to 
paign is only 
and for the principles of the 
Socialist Party. In addition, on 
the very day the meeting was held 
a Supreme Court decision was 
(Continued on Page bisa 


ces, 


Levy Tells Conference 
Socialist Views on 
Crime and Criminals 


Special to The New Leader 
LBANY, N. Y.—Governor Leh- 

man’s conference on crime 
is evidence of nervous 


print with statements ving the]/ing of a special council meeting | meeting here 

reactionaries and Communists an|last Thursday. apprehension of public officials and 
opporturlity to shout “split.” The Factory Ordered Closed social workers over misfit human 
vote at Brighton is a fitting repl; At that meeting the Boncel ordi- | beings unable to adjust themselves 
to this demagogy and a warning|nance was introduced but under |to society and normal persons who 
to Mussolini and Hitler not to rely |the rules of the council could not |4re tempted into crime because of 
upon any splits in the labor move-| phe acted upon until the next meet- | adverse economic conditions. Scores 
ment when labor faces the issue of ]ing A special resolution was in- |} of persons more or less eminent in 
presenting a solid front against} troduced by Alderman Al Janicki, | Public life contributed their views 
fascism and dictatorship. It is also ] eft, ig Progressive, ordering the | 9" how to cope with crime and 
a warning to defeatists and con-|, f of police immediately to close | criminals. 

fusionists in the labor movement] the factory. . Environment, inherited traits, 
who, , however well intentioned At this meeting, which was at-|penology, “shyster” lawyers, delay 
seek to interfere with labor’s de- ended by several hundred spec- | in court procedure and the ld 
termination to bring about the} tators, including strikers with ban-| chestnut against “maudlin senti- 
downfalt of fascist anr Y]daged heads cracked by police | ment” with reference to the treat- 
force, if necessary. ; lubs, stixring speeches were made jment of criminals were again dis- 

The congress Brighton will | py Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Leo | cussed. 

be the last before the general|Krzycki, national chairman of the| Matthew M. Levy of New York 
election, expected to take place} Socialist Party, and OttoJirikowic,|City, representing the Socialist 


within a few*months. Ite is con- 
(Continued on Page Five) 





(Continued on Page Three) 


business agent for the Machinists’; Party,, is attending the conference 


(Continued on Page Four) 





audi- | 
ence that packed every corner | 
Town Hall and} 
Stage | 


Party got off to a fine start} 


with a j 
situation that but once comes every | 
four 


minor local offi- | 


| gether with Local 5, in w 
briefly relates what had 
'in Local 5 and decl are né t 
|} four groups now in control of 
empty shell have formed a tem- 
orary truce but that it will ) 
be long “before the Communists 
take complete possession and 
stitute their practice of disrupt 
and dictatorship in accor la 
with their principles 
The retiring teachers also 

their respects to the bourg 

eral” New York Post 1as 
served as an organ of the 

ing cliques in the union. Thé 
“American Teacher,” official 
lication of the national orgar 
tion now controlled by the 
gressive” conservative, recen 
printed an editorial from the Pos 

ttacking labor leaders. The Po 
in that editoria] also said that 


| with 
| severed 





Fide Organization. 


OLLOWING their 





ann 


UTICe 
ment that they would leave 


Teachers Form: 
Guild as Step 
To New Union 


sev Start for Local | | More Than 600 600 Former 
Election Drive—P art y| 
Backs Fight for City! 


Members of Local 5 


Start Movement for Bona 


the Teachers’ Union on Sept. 30. 
the resigning officers and 15 
{members of thé Executive Board 


of Local 5 of the American Fe 
eration of Teachers, 
over 600 other meml 

the y 
ganized as the New York Tea 
ers’ Guild, leaving the 
in the hands of four 
groups, the Stalinites, the Lov 
stoneites, the Trotskyites, a 
“militant” The 
inites have the largest group 
they will dominate what 
of the wrecked union. 


organize 


Socialists. st 


together! 


their connections with 
| the union and on Oct. 1 


lh 


old unio 
nad the 
il- 


remains 


Professo1 


ers, 


John Dewey, greatest of Am 
ican educators, announced | 
tention of applying for member- 
ship and seeking to be award 


membership card No, lL. 


Three days before organizing the 


Guild, Henry R. Linville, 

senting the resigning members, 
sent a statéfiient to the 11 locals 
that withdrew from the national 
| convention of the A. F. of L., to 


















Local 5 had followed the advi 
of the Dewey report on how 
handle the left wing problem 
trouble would have followed 


(Continued on Page Three) 


The 
fact is that the author of the re- 


! 


A® we go to press the cables bring the news of the 
invasion of Ethiopia by Italian troops. It is not yet 
clear to what extent Mussolini intends to carry his 
Nor is it clear what deal the Powers have 
concluded behind the scenes by which the fascist dictator 
of Italy is to be permitted to proceed with his war plans. 

What is clear is that the world is face to face with a 
grave peril which, unless checked, will plunge it before 
long into another catastrophe in which civilization it- 
self may be destroyed. For this fascism bears the re- 


And we must be ready to give them such support | 
as may be within our power in order that the decent | 
opinion of mankind may be mobilized to stop the| °° 7 
slaughter as soon as possible and help bring down the ,),,, 
structure of fascist dictatorship, the most ferocious enemy | | 
of civilization and labor at work in the world today. 


Socialists Pack 
Town Hall in 
Election Drive 





Mussolini Starts Slaughter 








American Federation of Labor Will 
Face Vital Issues at Convention 
Called to Assemble on Monday 
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Uni on Strikes Canadian Labor Union Representatives to 

+ * . ° * 
In Big Drive for Meet at Atlantic City in 
ege ti H M4 
i. Political Power| Session Likely to P rove 
At Communists oe of Go Sore 
By Victor /tiesel Significance. 

ba N the eve of the Canadian na- ——— 

Mh GVOMVEMTIOMN | ~ tiona erections, to be nea|Labor Party Issue 
October 14, the Cox yperative 4 = 

T t Take D stte Commonwealth Federation, the Max Hayes Explains Prob- 
eamsters ake ra ‘ ca ‘ . 

Socialist Party of Canada, iscon-] lems Confronting Feder- 
Action Against Disrup-| jj jo.) (hat more than fifty mem-| ation at the Momentous 
tion and Report Hi g h bers of parliament will be elected Meeting—Nation Ss Eyes 
Tide of Membership. f a total of 120 and a million on Proceedings. 

\ cast tor them in their fight aes 
ORTLAND )y rh re-Jior a new social order. On Monday the an tal conven- 
ai 1 Inter Led by the veteran of many So- tion of the American Federation 
4 : Fis alist vattles  « Woodsworth, vif Labor will meet in Atlantic 
, By ¢ Tean cialist battles, J. S. City in what promises to be the 
M.P., the C.C.F. is cz am pai igning ; > 
( if S nen, |- Rie most momentous session in the 
ae ie intensively in every: province of the], .. : ' ; 
slo ak 5) Mla this CHyT Dom n t ead in the five- ustory of organized labor in Amer- 
40) . ; eatvencnatin ere: ee er <s i . ica. Problems of the most vital 
cornered contest. The Tories, die- ‘ - ‘ 
j s United} hard conservative whose Prime} m7 ne © labor and the nation 
1 Gs | ’ . ey eee ee er ‘ will be onsidered ale > 
I Mit Bennett is the richest man : : 1” siceshegeee by by delegates 
i ; : . ; Jrom all parts of the country, In- 
a) n Cancda; the Liberals, who rep- , seg Brig ae 
ie Pap gs : ; x dustrial unionism, political action 
1 ie } resen the corporate interests; questions of | leaisinta : 
4 : ays i i 4 owls } SUC i s 
i? ex Mr. Stevens, who broke with the d Zs > peaches atron and 
in| Tories, and the persistent Com-| “@¥% 4”d_ means of promoting the 
} WW ih 4 ea a, pursuing ere organization or the masses of 
- call i tag American workers on a greater 
; ; x0 Caill , a4 ' * . 
Daniel J.. 1 nh wa ected hil od attant scale than ever before will be 
nue U “, attack : 
| Presid I L. Hughe s 7. “| among the problems on the conven- 
P é at every meeting, are]t,-;,., °° pe 5 
| Ge < tion’s agenda. The entire nation 
} , et against the Federation. ait ¢ ; ; 
ne the wil watch the proceedings with 
1 w charter Social Credit Opposition the greatest interest. The article 
the United Sitiaetae nee: Meclil Coniie i: below by one of the country’s fore- 
111 to Joi hat tr ti n oAN ‘ : va i s . | ost labor leaders and publicists 
stration gave a new slant t ° sae ; ‘ 
ywed the campa ng Woodsworth and his ere brie f the cmpereens = 
ae ee > te a a = sues before the conve ntion 
2 omrades are fighting his new ; 
y panacea by disseminating straight B M 
iA nression and re. } Panacea by ‘sre ax S. 
— ; ; -| Socialist propaganda in the form y S Hayes ; 
vealed paid-up membership oO 1undred f thousands of leaf Editor of The Cleveland Citizen 
} tuUnareds OL ei se i » ) ile ad 
135,000, th whest on record. It . . ] 
ry Ahais 4 lets, radio broadcasts and news- ys DGING from all reports 
va pointed figure 1 . 1 
bh . ; ‘" paper bombardment. Rev. A. Eber- onvention of the Amer- 
ea mea re ) 1 \ < . P = 
atti hag 9 art, the new Social Credit Premier | ican Federation. of Labor is like- 
. = : : f Alberta, } lready postponed] ly to become the most 
i ’ y | poned | ly to become the most ‘sensei 
Communists Barred tion and meeting of the]in the hist ‘or . . 
, + 1 , . a ‘ story of the organiza- 
I nir t ar the resolutions yineial legisiature until the tonal; : : 
- ie a m1 so tar as dealing with inter- 
: wa ‘ irring Con part of next year This is], ] affairs | Ef : T) 
m ’ Brothe rd contrary to all his pre-election] ;-, ~~ >, — COMPETE RE 94 
. : Cony ; cern tug pan: on the pronv neta auterence s between the groups in 
pa ed,; banks, causing him apply the ‘building trades, which were 
t { t nem ber- |: vate har — for a loan, has » frown into the courts and then 
ship or | m i nembe lip {fur discredited this new eco-; kicked back in a recent decision, 
e Interna- | nomi savion -? was in Alberta will turnish plenty of excitment 
) Pa I false { at the loose ly-knit and unorgan-]unless an adjustment is reached 
en 1s ob- | ized move em ent of the C.C.F. con-fin the meanwhile. 
tain T e ex lidated itself nto an energetic t of f 
or n I; : iver ath & 4 eed But of far greater importance 
velled POMVICS! PALO) With & WE WOrked lis the renewal of the strugei 
— A \ struggle be- 
It is not necessary} ut the in-| (Continued on Page Five) tween the forces of industrial and 
dividual be charged with member- | craft unionism, which has become 
( m y admit Y e Y . aggravated because of the 
um, | Stauning Calls acre Seeunee 6: Se ae 
‘ a 8 the brewing industry and dual 
th re 1, b New Elections movements in the automobile and 
a maj ire wi 7 99] metal trades. John L. Lewis, pres- 
' n L. Lewis, 
the ) nter it the in For Oc tober “~“ | ident of the United Mine Workers, 
div l y nt ) Com- | ; ; & ean has come to be regarded as the 
Fan i tie Social Democratic govern-}Jeader of the industrial unions, 
C exec- | ment of Denmark headed by] and in an interview he has ex- 
1 ard ower! Premier Thorvald Stauning will] Plained their position in part as 
1 | : : follows: 
| fac the voters for the second , — 
; alt a general election called It is my belief that the Amer- 
' ican Federation of Labor is in a 
eX or October 22nd j . 
22nd. period transition, and that its 
Board Decision Is Final Stauning leader of the powerful] future will be substantially deter- 
\ ling t é ution ¢ | Social Pa has been Premier | Mined the course its leaders 
ft itive board is] sin 1929. Previously he had] ‘Xe no\ Like all other human 
ng AC} been Premier from 1924 to 1926 8 wig ee ee 
er Da ’ ; cht to ap P oat: aie im : ; Static; it must either progress or 
(Continued on Page Three) 2 oe es Green Generinrees. 
ace » people and was returned “T as progressed by attempt- 
‘ . it a larger vote than in the yperation with goy- 
"Op 7) . > _ > 
Gi eee Is Jaile d | 1929 election. Since then local and }« it has deteriorated in 
For Union Work a See rae ene unging to:— 
] mm... ] W eavy Socialist gains é which is not 
n Textile ar ri irre settled economic | 242 1 economie con- 
0 and widespread fascist I refer, of course, to the 
aganda among the rural ele dustrial as against 
os , Leo T ed to Premier Stauning’ Whether this polit- 
~ ie te Hesolve the Riesdas a evelopment will be able to 
\ new elections. It the lack of adequate organ- 
S15 the Socialists that they the mass production in- 
lt in a clear majority and ries is uncertain; I should say, 
andate for an_ all-Socialist wever, that it will not. 
overnmen “The American Federation of 
| Tr Ap. 1929, the r Labor should begin its task by ful- 
vave the Socialists 61 sea 16 > ¥ ay reene WE ” Sen 
Radical 8 Acrarians. 25 Cor rra onventior oI 1934, 
stives anal { Find ; assed a resolution s pecifie- 
The Socia h Ra : ting the executive coun- 
7 of | nx formed a maiorit =n » Federation to issue char- 
u out of 149 members The 1932 _ r international 
ecn, i ¢ lections bogie the Socialists ; " ne automotive, Conia 
annie el.tam tie ane the and aluminum industries. The ex- 
sisting of 62 Socialists, 39 Lib-| &°Ut!¥e council has consistently re- 
erals, 2 Cones ative t Inde ained fron arrying out its es 
¢ pendent Liberals. 4 Single Taxers ities in an effectual way.” 
j} and 2 Communists. In the upper Political Action 
a and all} house the party * is: Lib- The Labor party movement is 
2 _at-|erals 28, Socialis , Conserva-/| another big question that is com- 
. + 1 ex me ut nism ihe; tives 13, and Independent Lib-j| ing up in the A. F. of L. conven- 
Continued on Page Three) erals 8. ! (Continued on Page Three) 

























(Continued from Page One) 
é “public outlawing even the 
‘Submission of the power plant 


4 
pite the obstacles and the 


ities, a crowd came that 

Town Hall, that listened 
with enthusiasm to the speakers, 
that cheered and sang Socialist 
songs, and that contributed close 
to $500 to the party funds, as well 








peakers at New 


paign was launched. Standing, 


Hartmann, candidate for Governor of Pennsylz ania in 
Seated, left to righi— Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport, Algernon Lee, Assemblyman 


meeting. 


each in his own way, by Harry 
W. Laidler, Darlington Hoopes, 
Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridge- 
port, Dr. George W. Hartmann of 
Fennsylvania, Algernon Lee, and 
Norman Thomas. 

\Laidler spoke of the need for 
muitiicipal ownership of utilities, 
and\ pointed out the gains that 
woukd come to;the city from com- 
plete public ownership, not merely 





a “yardstick” plant, and he ana- 


THEY OPENED NEW YORK’S SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN 


























» York's great Town Hall meeting, at which the city’s municipal Soc lalist cam- 


E aidler, 
934, and 


left to right—Harry W. 


Darlington Hoopes of Reading, Pa., and Norman Thomas. 


as many new subscriptions to The 
New Leader. 

The keynote of the fine meeting 
was set in an eloquent talk by 
George H. Goebel, who told of the 
difficulties that face propagandists 
of minority causes and especially 
of Socialism, and why it was par- 
ticularly essential to build up The 
New Leader and pave the way for 
a Socialist daily. The response 
was enthusiastic and emphatic, and 
even m an audience composea 
largely of New Leader supporters 
fifty new subscriptions were se- 
cured. 

Charles Solomon, eloquent 
ever, acted as chairman, and in a 
fiery opening address riddled the 
President’s promise to business of 
a “breathing spell,” called atten- 
tion to the widespread joblessness, 
economic insecurity, and especially 
to the municipal problems that can 
be solved only by Socialist action. 

The message was given, 


as 


same 


lyzed the finances of a city run 
by capitalist parties and how the 
workers might run a city. 

Dr. Hartmann, making his first 
appearance before a big New York 
audience, was warmly greeted, and 
he spoke briefly on the aims of a 
Socialist Party, working for a 
peaceful transformation of society 
into a socialized world. 

Darlington Hoopes spoke spirit- 
edly of the work he and his col- 
league in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, Lilith M. Wilson, have been 
doing and how they alone have 
been able to fight effectively for 
the political interests of the masses 
of workers. 

After the large collection had 
been taken Norman Thomas was 
introduced, and he was given a 
warm and enthusiastic welcome. 
The burden of his talk was that 
even while in a minority the So- 
cialists are able to achieve many 
things by outside pressure.. He 












6 ge +. 
THE NEW LEADER 





Socialists Wage Campaign Fronts 








100,000 additional Socialist votes = 


in the last two city elections many 
things that have occurred during 
the past two years would have 
been impossible. Thomas called for 
a united working class and a united 
party to battle the grave dangers 
that menace the world today. 
Mayor McLevy was greeted with 
affectionate enthusiasm, and he 
repaid his audience by a recital, 
told with simple, homely, honest 
























'rades, of whom four are open-air 





William Karlin, Prof. George W. 
Charles Solomon, chairman of the 





declared that if there had been 
eloquence of the work needed to 
build up a party of working peo- 
ple capable of winning victories 
such as the comrades won 
Bridgeport. One hundred pieces of 
literature dropped in letter boxes 
of simple folk, he declared, are 
worth more than one hundred ora- 
tions by highbrow orators, who 
may move people to follow them, 
but whose following can be won 
away from them by a Huey Long 
or a Father Coughlin. When the 
people are won in the cities, and 
in the districts and the precincts, 
he said, we can be sure that our 
cause is on the way to victory. 

After a telling appeal for work- 
ers’ education by Algernon Lee 
the meeting adjourned, the men 
and women streaming into the twi- 
light of an autumn afternoons 
shoutingand singing Socialist songs, 
determined to do their part 
those who had spoken at the meet- 
ing are doing theirs. 


as 





Inside Stuff --- Confidential --- For 
New Leader Friends and Boosters 





By George 
HERE’S been an outburst of 
kicks from some New Leader 
friends in various parts of the 
country the last week or so be- 
cause ‘The New Leader is about 


the only paper in the world that 
does not often give at least a little 
space to saying a good w ord about 
itself, its plans for future articles, 
etc., so that its friends and readers 
ean better aid in its growth to a 


twice-a-week paper and then a 
daily; one writer pointing out that 
even the New York Times daily 


has a stick-out-your-chest box tell- 
ing everybody that they are liable 
to drop dead if they miss a certain 
issue, by George! 


To these protesters and letter- 
writers, Vic and Roselle and the 
gang behind the gun say THANK 


will be 


YOU !—Keep it 
in a position to tell 


up and we 
Jimmie Oneal 





and Willie Feigenbaum where they 
get off if they keep this out of the 
paper, by Ge After all, 
what’s a general without an army? 
And what do the ablest of editors 
and greatest mind amount to 
without an army of readers? 
People have a right to know 
about their ow ness, by 


the Leader 


George !—And as we of 


boosters see it, The New Leader, 
its contents and growth, are the 
business and deep concern of not 
only The New Leader Association, 
its editors, and Editorial Board, 
etc., but also, and st more, of 
thousands of Social and Trade 


Union workers all over the « 
try who feel that 1 t 
so exact! y re pre: sents them, or ald 





as much in building up solid, intel- 


ligent organization as does T 
New Leader, by George! 
The truth of this contention of 
The truth of tI atention of 
the letter writers was well ; ar 
by the conference: 


dred called to th ‘ 
days ago in the Pennsylvania Ho 
tel, For some n 


been talk that before 


WOMEN’ Ss COMMITTE E 

All members and 
ay invited to atten a 
ae sioke! candidates 


a epi to 
yn the Socialist 


hope for a Daily we must first have 
at least 25,000 additional readers 
of the weekly. BUT, as Mark 
Twain said about the weather, ‘“‘no 
one did much about it,” until call- 
ing this Pennsylvania Hotel Con- 
ference was thought of. The re- 
sult? 1265 new yearly subscribers 
pledged in less than ten minutes, 
by George! And every one leaving 
that Conference with a new inter- 
est and feeling of responsibility 
for getting that 25,000 yearlies #re- 
quired. And, if you were in the 
office here handling the mail, you 
would know it was not just the 
enthusiasm of a passing moment, 
by George! 

1265 new yearly subs!—JUST 
BECAUSE THE GANG WERE 
TAKEN IN ON THE INSIDE! 
And we here at the business end 
of the stick feel it can be made 
ten times 1265 or we can have that 


same intimate contact, and chance 





to tell the story to New Leader 

friends and readers all over the beckecilore—P ublishers 

country. We can’t, of course,/| 7 Bast 15th St. New York City | 

gather you all into the Pennsyl- _ ee ae. 
= 


but there ARE many 
towns where we could somehow 
get a speaker to you, and many 
scattered, individual comrades and 
friends in the small towns that we 
could somehow manage to give the 
inside dope if we had your names. 

How about it? Want to join the 
Leader boosters? If so, send your 
name, and something about con- 
ditions where you live, ete. And 
by the way, what about a name for 
the boosters? Dr. Reiss of Newark 
suggests “The Light Bearers’, 
Sidney Stark of Pittsburgh, says: 
“What's the matter with “The No- 
Hows’?” (Know-Hows!) What’s 
your suggestion? We want to hear 
from you, by George! 


vania Hotel, 


Titles and Prices to Tempt the | 
Book Buyer. Big reductions on | 
non-fiction. 
Among the authors represented 
are the following: 
LANSBURY ONEAL 
EASTMAN HOLMES 
KAUTSKY GLASIER | 
NEARING BEBEL 
HOWE COLE 
marked in each book. 
in and look them over. 


Prices 
Come 


Rand Book Store | 
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FIFTY 





| story of the experiences, 


hig ghl y intellectual soul 


1 1 
Praised by both Left 
7 } 
proietarian nove id 
ly human aspects of a 


It concerns the P 


Ask y 


The Macmiilan Company, New York 


ticket on Friday, Oct. 11, 8 p. m.,| 
e Rand School Auditorium, 7 E 
St. Refreshments 


(ee 


Every Labor Library 


should contain these two books: 
YEARS OF 
| INTERNATIONAL | 
| SOCIALISM | 
By M. | 


j jeer, noted English leader, 
leading historians of Socialism; 


"senate 80 $9 QQ 


Pier 17, by Walter Havighurst 


and Right reviewers as the first 
juate 
modern 


ih scomen's fig 


sur bookdealer! 








Beer 


is more than one of the 


he 


discloses in this 


y to portray the intimate 


“a $2.50 





in | 





Summer's 
Workin the 
Bay State 


By Lena Morrow Lewis 


N the more than 30 years I have 

been speaking and organizing 
for the Socialist Party, covering 
every section of the U.S.A. (and 
five years in Alaska), I have had 
opportunity to observe the value 
of open air meetings. The ad- 
vent of the automobile which 
limits the places for meetings, the 
movies and the radio as counter- 
attractions have somewhat less- 
ened the value of street meetings. 
Lack of efficient speakers and 
cooperation on part of the rank 
and file in some places have all 
contributed to making much of 
our open-air work today fall be- 
low the standard of former times. 

"College of the Street" 

However, today there are places 
where open-air work deserves 
much commendation. 

A couple of months’ work in 
Massachusetts under the direction 
of the state committee made pos- 
sible a number of open-air meet- 
ings in Boston. City |Organizer 
Boynick had a group of six com- 








speakers and the others good 
“Jimmy Higginses,” and my 
meetings were prefaced by short 
speeches from two or more of 
these comrades. Consultation as to 
topics or just how the preliminary 
speakers should proceed resulted in 


| the Socialist Party, was discussed. 


| graph advertisement was placed in 





well-organized and effective meet- 
ings. Irving Phillips and Jatob 
Levine had very little experience in 
public speaking before this summer 
and the same could be said of Dave 
Boynick, and the improvement 
these comrades made was quite 
noticeable. 

These boys first became inter- 
ested in the radical movement by 
attending a “left-wing” splinter 
group study class. Before many 
weeks passed a friend, after some 
argument, persuaded them to at- 
tend a Socialist study class. It was 
not long until they discovered that 
some of the things they had been 
told about the Socialist Party were 
false, and the more they studied 
the Socialist position and its pro- 
gram of action the more they were 
convinced that the Socialist local 


was where they, belonged. They 
further saw that the Socialist 


Party can best be built up by con- 


structive continued well-planned 
activities, and motivated by this 


idea these comrades developed into 
good workers with a creditable 
record. 

A new feature in open-air work 





was tried out. One of the most 
desirable street corners was se- 
lected for a series of meetings 
every night for a week. Organizer 
Boynick was ambitious enough to 
call this week’s meetings “the col- 
lege of the street.” Each night a 
different chairman opened the 
meeting and made a short talk in 
line with the main speaker. A spe- 
cial subject with a different speaker 
every night, covering various 
phases and problems facing the 
working class and the mission of 


Organizing a Class 
The week before the course be- 
gan a cleverly illustrated mimeo- 


a thousand homes and public places 
announcing the meetings. During 
the afternoon of the day, an auto 
was driven through the district 
announcing the name of the 
speaker and the subject. As a re- 
sult the crowds, beginning the 
second night, began to gather be- 
fore the meeting started, and to- 
ward the end of the series it was 


evident that a large number had 
attended every night and some 


even acquired the habit of standing 
in the “same pew.” At the end of 
the week, 17 were enrolled in a 
study. class with the object of later 
organizing them into a_ branch, 
while 11 young folks signed up for 
a Yipsel study group. Meanwhile 
the street meetings in other parts 
of the city and suburbs were also 
going on. 

While some well-arranged meet- 
ings in Cambridge of the mem- 
bers of the local are devoting all 
their spare time to the unemployed 
organizations, Comrade Hamilton 
sees to it that every Thursday 
night a speaker addresses a meet- 
ing in Central Square in front of 
the Baptist Church. A comfortable 
place for those who wish to sit on 
the steps, with the building serving 
a sounding board for the voice, the 
place is a very desirable location 
for an open-air meeting and I ad- 
dressed four different meetings 
there. The last meeting developed 
quite a controversy over whether 
or not the Socialists should vote 
for, Roosevelt in the next election. 


Needless to say, the crowd was 
given some good reasons why the 
Socialist ticket should receive its 


support. 

Meetings in Other Sections 
of State 

half dozen meetings during 

the summer at Lynn gave a chance 

to observe the activities of our 

comrades there. John Hall and his 

co-workers are putting up a very 

effective city campaign. 

' Meetings were addressed in 

Northampton, Easthampton, North 

Adams, Springfield, Greenfield, 

Worcester, Holyoke, the Finnish 

festival at Fitchburg and the sum- 


Some 








mer school at Ashland, and also 
for the Confederation of Western 
Massachusetts. | 


The locals in the wes stern part of | 





Freese Victory 
Seen in Norwalk 
Election 


Special to The New Leader 
NORW: ALK, Conn.—Staid and 

conservative Connecticut is 
likely to have a second Bridge- 
port after November 5th. Local 
Socialists assert that Norwalk, a 
lively industrial city of about 
40,000 population, - will elect 
Arnold E. Freese, Socialist state 
secretary, as Mayor next nionth, 
and with him a Socialist admin- 
istration. 

In four years the Socialist vote 
here rose 2,500 per cent, from 54 
to 1,250, and the impetus of that 
amazing growth is carrying So- 
cialism forward so that today the 
worried old parties consider the 
Socialists a major threat in the 
coming city elections. 

With a strong ticket, consisting 
mainly of prominent trade union- 
ists, and a good local platform the 
Socialists have been waging a 
magnificent campaign that is 
reaching every citizen in the com- 
munity. 

Big mass meetings are being 
held in the Community Hall, in 
various public libraries, and in the 
Norwalk Armory, where on Fri- 
day, Oct. 4th, Mayor McLevy of 
Bridgeport, Senator Taft and 
Freese will speak. 

In addition Freese 
broacast regularly over 
the local issues. 

The platform demands, among 
other things, pledges the Social- 
ists, in the event of victory, to ex- 
tend public ownership of utilities 
throughout the city, a central pur- 
chasing office, a five-cent fare, tax 
foreclosure of idle lands for pub- 
lic parks, elimination of useless 
officials and civil service protec- 
tion for all city employees. 

Among the candidates on 
ticket are: 

Steven Benn, a member 
carpenter’s union, for City 
urer; Nicholas Bortolot, a 


and others 
VICC on 


the 


treas- 
hatter, 


| for City Sheriff. For the Board of 





of the} to send many 


Education are Alice M. Barry and 
Jean M. Walser; for selectmen, 
arthur Anderson of the trolley- 
men’s union, and Henry R. Joyce; 
for Councilmen, John Saxton, So- 
cialist town chairman. and secre- 
tary of the lace-makers union; 
Albert Martens, Edward F. Cahill, 
Harry Beckett, president of the 
central labor union and secretary 
of the Hatters’ Union; William F. 
Holmes, secretary of .-the...local 





Arnold E. ‘Freese 


Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
Leroy Smith of the Plumber’s 
Union; Stanley Mayhew, president 
of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway ‘and 
Motor Coach Employees; Earl Sey- 
mour, Earl P. Stevens of Marines 
Engineers Association; for Con- 
stable Franklyn Weed, Harry L. 
Cockayne, Anthony C. Errico and 
Wilmer D. Eckert, secretary of the 
Amalgamated Order of Street 
Railway Employees; for Tree 
Warden is Earl V. D. Hamm. 
Norwalk is only one of the many 
Connecticut cities and towns that 


have full Socialist. tickets, many 
of them for the first time in 
history, and that are waging 


aggressive fights to dot the Nut- 
meg state with Socialist municipal- 
ities and that in 1936 are expected 
more Socialist dele- 
gations to the Legislature to keep 
Hartford’s five company. 





the state are noted for their picnics 
and money-raising success. If one 
does not wish to part with any 
money the only way to be sure one 
will keep it is to leave it at home, 
for Leslie Richards has an uncanny 
way separating from theiz 
pockets all the money the com- 
rades may have with them. The 
Confederation has financed the tui- 
tion of scholars at various summer 
schools and labor colleges. 


of 


Special mention should be made 
of the 


headquarters of 


centrally located 


Holyoke, a 


fine and 


Local nd 





the revenue possibilities are very 
promising for this local. 
This articl e would not be com-|! 





a word of apprecia- 
tion for the splendid cooperation 
the state secretary, Alfred Baker 
Lewis, me in my work in the 
state as well as his own tireless 
activities. 


plete without 


gave 





Kahn Dinner Postponed 

The testimonial dinner for Alex- 
ander Kahn, candidate for Alder- 
man in the 16th A. D., Kings, has 


been postponed because Kahn is 
detained in Europe. The dinner 
will take pl ace Sunday, Oct. 20, at 
the Central Plaza, 111 Second 
Ave., New York. Socialist - Party 


and organizations 
are iy pe not to arrange any 
affairs to with this dinner. 


brancnes otner 


conflict 














HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON. 


Admission free by ticket obtainable at Rand School Office 


MUSIC by the SWING LOW NEGRO CHORUS, directed by Gilbert Allen. 
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= 7 East 15th Street New York 
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: Grand Opening this Saturday, Oct. 5, at 9 p.m. + 

: Speakers: ANITA BLOCK of the Theatre Guild; Dean NED H. * 

a DEARBORN, New York University; JOHN T. FLYNN, Board of = 

Si Higher Education; LEONARD LIEBLING of the Musical Courier; . 
ALGERNON LEE, President, Rand School, and * 
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» COURSES BEGIN TUESDAY EVENING, OCT. 8, AS FOLLOWS: & 
B Tuesday, 7 P.M.— | INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM Thursday, 8:30 P. M.— « 
F INTRODUCTION TO SOCIALISM Bela Low; CURRENT BOOKS AND WRITERS. §& 
a David P. Berenberg | TRADE UNION PROBLEMS Peter M. Jack 2 
@ THE FACT BASIS OF ECONOMICS ° ‘METHOD IN SOCIALIST EDUCA- 
© Algernon Lee pesca ae pcr si M.— : TION Frederick Shulman 8 
B THE FUNDAMENTALS OF Music|/>YCHOLOGY — George B. Vetter! CURRENT CHANGES IN AMER ff 
* Adele T. Katz | LITERARY SPOKESMEN OF CAN CULTURE 7 
« ° EUROPE AND AMERICA 4 » 
s Tuesday, 8:30 P. M.— Elias L. Tartak Monday, 7 P. M. * 
|@ APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE | PROBLEMS OF SOCIALIST THE SEARCH FOR NORMALITY ° 
le David P. Berenberg! ORGANIZATION Dr. Margaret Daniels 2 
= AC i F , e 7 : 
= AMERICAN mee E. Behn | Thursday: 7 P. M— ECONOMIC DOCTRINES OF KARL a 
r tam E. Bohn | soci AL. PSYCHOLOGY MARX Bela Low 
a MUSIC AND SOCIETY August Claessens | LITERATURE OF PROTEST . 
s Adele T. Katz | iNTRODUCTION TO SOCIALISM Karl M. Chworowsky #- 
j SCIENCE AND ECONOMIC Frederick Shulman| | ABOR AND SOCIALISM IN : 
i . PROBLEMS Jack Schuyler | GROWTH OF DEMOCRATIC INSTI-}| AMERICA William E. Duffy § 
m LITERARY DISCUSSION GROUP TUTIONS William E. Bohn . 4 
® , _ Rebecca Jarvis | EVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC Monday, 8:30 P. M.- a 
DF i ee, THEORY Jack Barbash } SOCIAL ORIGINS AND MODERN & 
. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY | THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION PROBLEMS Edward M. Barrows . 
lie OF EUROPE Ben Haskel Algernon Lee, Joseph Shaplen!| TRADE UNIONISM William E. Duffy Fy 
a Te * 
iE Also courses in English and in Russian, afternoon courses for women, and other 4 
. features.—Tuition fees very low.—Some virtually free scholarships still available. 
gr 
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tal Issues Before 





Assimilation of 


Big Problem, Says Max Hayes 


New Members 





(Continued from Page One) 
tion. An important boost for the 
Labor party proposal was given 
by the executive council of the 
United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, with a membership of 400,000. 
Announcing the program to be 
submitted by this organization to 
the convention of the A. F. of L., 
the council declared that “the 
union is on record in favor of in- 
dustrial organization and the for- 
mation of a Labor party.” 

The New York New Leader es- 
timates that more than one million 
members of the A. F. of L., or ap- 
proximately one-third of its mem- 
bership, favor formation of a La- 
bor party. With the Wisconsin and 
Oregon State Federations officially 
committed to a Labor party and 
labor in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey and other leading 
organized States moving rapidly 
in the same direction, the move- 
ment for a Labor party backed by 
the organized workers of the na- 
tion is believed to be making 
greater progress than opponents 
of the idea appear to perceive. 

Still another interesting subject 
that will come before the conven- 
tion is the pending war crisis. 
While the Federation is already 
on record against war and war- 
mongers, the threatening Italian- 
Ethiopian hostilities will receive 
special attention and particularly 
in view of the fact that the fed- 
erated labor forces of Europe are 
now arranging plans to declare a 
world-wide boycott against the bel- 
ligerents and prevent profiteers 
from furnishing them with muni- 
tions and other war materials. 

Labor and War 

Following action of the A. F. 
of L. convention, it is probable 
that the national and international 
unions that will hold conventions 
this fall and winter, and there will 
be quite a large number of such 
gatherings, will also take a strong 
stand against war and selling sup- 
plies or extending credits to either 
Italy, Ethiopia or any other nation 


involved in the _ international 
slaughter. 

With the labor forces of the 
world engaged in a_ boycott 


whether or not the League of Na- 


war resolutions were those of the 
Wisconsin, Tennessee and Georgia 
State Federations and _ interna- 
tional conventions of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, American 


Federation of Hosiery Workers 
and American Federation of 
Teachers. 


During the past few weeks con- 
ventions of automobile workers in 
Detroit and rubber workers in 
Akron have been held and consid- 
erable friction developed on the 
question of jurisdiction over 
craftsmen employed in_ those 
plants which will have its reper- 
cussions in the Atlantie Gity con- 
vention. 

Education Needed 

It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that on Sunday, Sept. 30, 
a conference was held in Cleve- 
land by representatives of the 
Mechanics’ Educational Society of 
America, the Federation of Metal 
and Allied Unions, Machine Tool 
and Foundry Workers and Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers’ Unions 
for the purpose of linking up into 
an international industrial federa- 
tion. 

On the following day these dele- 
gates invaded Detroit to invite the 
independent Associated Automo- 
bile Workers of America and the 
Automotive Industrial Workers’ 
Association, the latter sponsored 
by Father Coughlin, to join the 
new federation, and it is under- 
stood that later on the independ- 
2nt unions in the West and South- 
west are to be urged to affiliate, 
together with such local unions 
hat subscribe to the industrial 
‘orm of organization. 

In view of the tremndous influx 
of raw recruits into the A. F. of 
L. in the past few years, there has 
beenea deplorable lack of educa- 
ion manifested, with the result 
hat many undisciplined, ill-ad- 
vised strikes have occurred and in 


1umerous instances the new or- 
ranizations were destroyed. 
Due to the penny-wise and 


vound-foolish policy of neglecting 
he labor press an important 
-ducational factor, the number of 


as 


ne 


these publications has shrunk to 
ess than half what is was ten 
rears ago. 





tions declares sanctions, 


the warring nations to continue 


their campaigns for any length of | 
| what it is all about, will continue 
j to remain plenty dense and easy 
‘victims of Hearstian propaganda. 


time. 
Among recent labor conventions 
which have already adopted anti- 


which ! 
means the same thing, there would | 
be great difficulties encountered by | 


It is probable that the usual re- 
solution will be adopted at Atlan- 
tie City congratulating the labor 
press, and that will be about all. 
The new recruits, who do not know 





Union Strikes 
At Communists 


(Continued from Page One) 
peal to the joint council if one ex- 
ists in the district, or to the Inter- 
national Executive Board if there 
is no joint council. 

If the charge of being a Com- 
munist is made against a membe} 
of the local executive board he can- 
not act on the trial board. In such 
a case a substitute will be ap- 
pointed by the joint council if there 
is one in the district; if there is no 
joint council ‘the general president 
of the International Brotherhood is |} 
empowered to delegate someone to 
select a member from any local 
union in the district to act on the 





local executive board. 
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ON THE STRIKE 


16 Amalgamated Shops on 
Strike in Philadelphia 









PHILADELPHIA.—Fifteen hun- 
lred women finishers employed in 
16 men’s el g shops have been 
alled out on ke by the Amal 
wamated Clothing Workers, 





striké followed futile conferences 
between the union of which Charles 
Weinstein is the manager and the 
employers, for the payment of 
minimum wage of $14.40 and the 
establishment of a 36-hour week. 
Six shops employing 600 work- 











ers immediately complied with the 
union demands and signed agree- 
ments. Negotiations were pending 
at the end of the day with five 


ither shops that are expected to 
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Greene Is Jailed 
For Union Work 


(Continued from Page One) 
strike was a spontaneous outbreak 
in protest against the discharge 
September 27 of seven workers for 
union activity. 

The sentiment in the town among 
the people, and even among some 
of the public officials, was friendly 
to the workers and their union, but 
the company officials showed their 
cloven hoof’ in the discharges at a 
time when they thought there would 
be no effective protest. The dis- 
charges were the first in a projected 
campaign to break the union. 


Tools of Mill Interests 
Sheriff John W. Moore swore out 
the warrant for Green which 
charged him with “incendiary lan- 
guage to violate the criminal law 
at a meeting of strikers.” At a 
hearing in court Greene denied that 
he had used the language attributed 
to him. On the contrary, he de- 
clared, he had advised the strikers 
to “conduct themselves as law- 
abiding Americans” and so “reflect 
credit upon themselves and the 
union.” 
C. P. Barringer, attorney re- 
tained by the United Textile Work- 
ers to defend Greene, declared in 
court that the law enforcement of- 
ficials of Iredell County had acted 
as tools of the mill interests when 
they arrested Greene, “Anybody 
had a right to hear Greene and no- 
body was compelled to stay,” said 
Barringer. “It was a public meet- 
ing. He was arrested through 
prejudice on the part of the min- 
ions of the law of Mooresville and 
officers of the Mooresville cotton 


mills.” 
Funds Needed 


Some thirty-odd armed deputies 
are guarding the struck plaht and 
Roy R. Lawrence, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, de- 
nounced the presence of these 
guards at a mass meeting of the 
strikers. He declared that Gover- 
nor Ehringhouse had no business 
to send these patrolmen. 

The workers are holding their 
ranks, and with the support of 
workers everywhere they are con- 
fident of winning, 

The United Textile Workers 
has issued an appeal for finan- 
cial support both for the de- 
fense of Greene and two others 
who were arrested with him, and 








for the strike as a whole. 

Contributions should be sent to 
James Starr, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, U.T.W.A., Bible House, 
New York City. 

Greene has been active in labor 
struggles for more than 20 years. 
Many years ago his work of organ- 
ization in California brought him 


before 








the reactionary courts of 
that state many times. Greene 


employed an attorney, but al- 
ways pleaded his own case, His 
pleas so effective, however, 
that he always won favorable ver- 
dicts from the juries before whom 
he was tried. 


never 


were 


Lecture by Judge Panken 


On Oct., 9th, at 8:30 p. m., Jacob 
Justice of the Domestic 

Court and Children’s 
t, will address the Parents’ 
ciation of Publie School 86 in 
the school auditorium, Reservoir 








ign agreements. The strike has 
‘ompletely shut down the shops af- | 
fected. | 
y ’ 
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Comrades and Workers .. . 


GEORGIA 


Ave. and 195th St., Bronx, on 
“Juvenile Delinquency as a Judge 


Sees It.” 









Hoan Is Authorized 
To Shut Scab Ptants 


(Continued from Page One) 
Union, who is in. charge of the 
strike. 

Hoan flayed the company for re- 





Disputes Act. He told the audience 
that he had sent a telegram to Sec- 
retary Frances Perkins demanding 
immediate action against the firm. 

“Here is a citizen of Milwaukee” 
exclaimed the Mayor, “who says 
‘To Hell with the United. States! 
Congress may pass-laws, but what 
do I care?’ The people of. the 
south side can’t understand why 
the police should be there to pro- 
tect a man violating the law.” 

Mayor Hoan attributed 
trouble in most American cities to 


“The violence’ rests upon the 


Mayor told the aldermen. “If I had 
the power now, I would close the 
plant. The time-has come to close 
it as you would a house of pesti- 
lence. You give that power to the 
health department, and you give 
power to the fire department to 
dynamite buildings when there is 
danger,” he concluded. 
By passing the Boncel ordinance, 
Milwaukee can be the model in la- 
bor disputes for all cities in the 
United States, Krzycki told the 
aldermen. He warned that the 
Lindemann situation is “full of 
dynamite” and pleaded that the 
aldermen “not wait until flowers 
are laid on the grave of some poor 
unfortunate worker.” 
Denunciation of the Lindemann 
management and police was poured 
forth by Jirikowic in a bristling 
address. “This strike has been 
precipitated by an employer of the 
old school, who doesn’t know what 
is going on today,” Jirikowie said. 
“He has chiseled and cheated until 
the employees have struck. 


“He has taken time. clocks out 
and worked boys and girls beyond 
hours, after the NRA was abol- 
ished. He has cut wages down to 
22 and 26 cents an hour. Do you 
expect an employer of that cate- 
gory should be given the protection 
of the police department?” 
Following the passage of the 
resolution by a unanimous vote, the 
police chief refused to close the 
plant, saying the resolution was 
irregular and he would await the 
fate of the Boncel ordinance be- 
fore action. 

While the debate was taking 
place on the council floor three 
thousand workers stood in‘the rain 
outside the Lindemann plant to 
hear speeches by prominent labor 
leaders, among them J. J. Handley, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Labor; John Banacho- 
wicz, international vice-president 
of the Hosiery Workers’ Union; 
Al Benson, state secretary, of the 
Socialist Party, and Kryzeki, 

At a hearing on the Boncel ordi- 
nance before the council’s judiciary 
committee last Friday, it was bit- 
terly attacked by the Association 
of Commerce and the Citizens’ Law 


and Order League, local super- 
“patriotic” and red-baiting or- 
ganization. They predicted every 


factory in Milwaukee would leave 
the city if it were passed. (So far 
none have moved.) 

At the counei] meeting Monday, 
when the ordinance passed, Carl P. 
Dietz, veteran Socialist alderman, 
roundly scored the manufacturers 
and super-“patriots” for their atti- 
tude. He put the blame for any 
violence in the strike squarely on 
their shoulders. 

“It is groups like these who pro- 
tect the vested interests in the 
wealth they have wrung from the 
exploited. They refuse to concede 
even the right of collective bar- 
gaining to the workers. Such an 
attitude naturally leads to serious 
clashes,” Dietz said. 


One Day Warning 
“For many years men who were 
bold enough and unconscionable 
nough took advantage of others 
not gifted by nature. These men 
in all ages have taken advantage 
£ the underdog. Little by little, 
tep by step, through efforts of 
he underdog, the masses of the 
people have been able to advance 
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workers. 


workingman is up against the 
wroposition of accepting what the 
smployer will give him. He is not 


a free man. But the day will come 


} ary,19, 1924, at the Post Office at New 


themselves principally through 
their own demands,” he continued. 

“A certain degree of liberty has 
een brought about by the work- 
ngman. He has the ballot. How- 
‘ver, in the economic sphere the 


vhen not only in the political but 








fusing to obey the Wagner Labor 


labor 


police intervention in favor of,Jin the teachers struggle and 
strikebreakers. against intrigues of organized 
A Pestilence party cliques in the union. The 
statement adds that The New 


head of Mr. Lindemann; some of 
it will now rest upon you,” the 


$100 fine for each day the plant 


Teachers Form Guild 
Lookingto New Union 


(Continued from Page One) 
port, John Dewey, is one of the 
600 members who resigned! 

Referring to other experiences 
with the Post, the statement to the 
11 other unions that bolted the na- 
tional Teachers’ convention says: 
“For many ‘months we have found 
our point. of view and even our 
official actions misrepresented in 
the school news section of the 
Post and also found our attitudes 
misstated in the editorials.” 

Approves New Leader 

The retiring teachers also ex- 
press their gratitude to The New 
Leader and pays it a warm com- 
pliment for the way in which it has 
fought for decency and principle 





Leader represents the “better part 
of the Socialist movement that is 
working hard to maintain the prin- 
ciple of honest cooperation with 
organized labor in opposition to 
the wrecking policy which the ‘mil- 
itant’ Socialists and. the Commun- 
ists are pursuing.” 

This statement of the retiring 
teachers also carries a keen 
analysis of the votes cast in the 
national convention on the pro- 
posal to revoke the charter of 
Local 5. With patience at the 
breaking point after some ten 
years of struggle with the organ- 
ized. cliques in the Local, Local 5 
had asked for the revocation of the 
charter. The cliques and their 
allies opposed this proposal. The 
vote in favor was 79; against, 100, 

The analysis of the membership 
represented by this delegate vote 
shows that the 79 votes represented 
5,915 members, or 69 per cent, 
while the 100 votes represented 
3,768 members, or 39 per cent. 
There were 28 locals recently 
organized before the convention 
met and of these only 3 voted with 
New York and 25 against New 
York. “Clearly, the most recently 
organized locals were of one mind 
against New York,” the statement 
says. The 6 votes represented 156 
members and the 43 votes repre- 
sented 970 members. The un- 
democratic representation and in- 
equitable weight given to the new 
locals which carried the decision 
against New York is evident in 
the following comment: “Compare 
a membership of 970 with 43 votes 
and New York with 2,131 member- 
ship and 17 votes.” 

The Guild's Program 
“Five new locals were chartered 
after April, 1935,” the statement 


continyes, “Their membership is 
unknown. But they all voted 
against revocation. Furthermore, 


Locals 424 and 425 were chartered 
in July, 1935, after the close of 
school, They paid their dues after 
August 21. The convention met 
August 25. They were allowed to 
vote. They voted against New 
York.” 

“In the face of these statistics, 
will the left wingers still insist 
that the Cleveland vote was demo- 
cratic?” 

The new organization formed by 
the retiring members, the New 
York Teachers’ Guild, adopted a 
statement on “Aims and Objec- 
tives” at the meeting on Oct. 1 
and have opened offices at 104 
Fifth Ave., New York City. They 
are also taking up the work of 
organizing the teachers of the city. 
The Guild declares that it will 
“work for a progressive labor 
philosophy” and that it “conceives 
of education as a social agency 
for developing the capacities of the 
young, for enlightening adults, and 
for establishing a social order in 
which use and human welfare re- 
place the present-day motives of 
profit and exploitation.” 





MANHATTAN 


ith A.D..—Monday. Pitt and Riving- 
ton Sts. Nussbaum, Ulanoff, Corn. 
6th A.D.—Every evening on various 
corners. Speakers report at 95 Ave. C. 
Karlin, Nussbaum, Claessens, Weinberg, 
Weingart, Zitter, Grossman, Kawaloff. 
19th A.D.—Tuesday. 125th St. and 
Sth Ave. J, J. Coronel, Pat Donohue, 
Victor Rantinen, 

Saturday, 103rd St. and Madison Ave. 





in the economic world the worker 
will be free. 

would give the firm one more day 
“This is in the future, but it 
will come. Mark my words. No 
matter what you may think of 
theories, they are based on study 
and the only solution more 
liberty for men who do the work 
of the world.” 

After the passage of the ordi- 
nance labor leaders announced they 
to hold a conference. Failing that 
they will ask Mayor Hoan to close 
the plant. 

The ordinance provides a $50 to 
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stays open after a closing, order 
= is issued, or a 90-day jail semtence 
he New Leader is published every J .r S fF +he ‘dinance 

| Saterday by The New Leader Pub- Under term: _ of the ordinance }; 
; lishing Asseciation, 7 E. 15th St..New | the Mayor appoints a committee of 
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USE THE NEW LEADER IN YOUR CAMPAIGN 
WORK AND ALSO TO BUILD UP THE UNIONS! 


advisability of closing the plant 


but the final authority rests in the 
hand of the Mayor or the chief of 
police, either of whom can order 


a plant to close if the management 
will not confer with the strikers’ 
representatives. 
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N“=t week the Rand School of 


thirtieth season. For thirty years 
it has had classes of trade union- 
ists, Socialists and other people 
primarily interested in the prog- 
ress of the Labor movement. De- 
spite the influences that have 
hindered labor education and, oc- 
casionally, set it back, the work 
at the Rand School has gone on 
steadily. The number of students 
has increased and the interest has 
constantly grown deeper. As the 
new year opens the school staff is 
encouraged by the fact the coming 
year will see more men and women 
in trade union classes than ever 
before. 
Possibly the increased interest in 
education by trade unionists is 
partly due to improved teaching, 
to a better point of view on the 
part of teachers. But the major 
part of the increase is probably 
due to recent developments in the 
field of labor organization. In the 
first place, the vast army of young 
men and women who have come in- 
to the labor movement in the last 
two years have brought added 
power but, also, a great danger. 
Many have joined under the im- 
petus of the NRA period. Nearly 
all of them came in just to get 
something out of the union. To 
them a labor organization is just 
a slot-machine. You put in your 
dues and you pull out a wage in- 
crease. Even trade union leaders 
who have been suspicious of educa- 
cation in the past are waking up 
to the fact that these young people 
need to be taught something of 
what the old-timers know. 
And the labor movement as 2 
whole facing bigger problem: 
than it was conscious of even 
few years ago. It is up against 
general economic conditions agains 
national combinations of employers 
It must oppose or support th: 
federal government and the state 
governments. It must make deci 
sions on a national scale and b 
prepared to defend itself on the 
political field as well as on th 
picket line. If the members are 
to be carried along, if the strengt! 
of great, scattered bodies are t 
be mobilized, the members mus 
know what the issues are, wha 
the discussions are all about. Whe: 
the United States Supreme Cour 
declares a labor law unconstitu 
tional, the most insignificant mem 
ber of the smallest local is a bet 


is 





Brooklyn Cooperative 
Society Conference 


The Independent Consumers’ Co 
operatice Society held a big con 
ference Thursday evening, Octobe 
3rd, at the Brownsville Labor Ly 
ceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn 
which was attended by a larg: 
number of delegates from Socialis 
Party and Workmen’s Circle 
branches and trade unions and 
other progressive organizations 
Speaker from the trade union and 
Cooperative fields were present. 
The delegations were told of 
the great strides being made by 
the laundry division of the Coop- 
erative. It has been necessary to 
rent much larger quarters at 966 
Rutland Road, Brooklyn, to ac- 
commodate the increased volume 
of business, 








People’s Bazaar 
The People’s Bazaar, under the aus- 
Pices of Local New York, will be held 
in the People’s House beginning Nov. 
27th and extending to Dec. ist. Elab- 
orate preparations are being made, 
Various branches haye already _re- 


Education for Workers~ 


By William E. Bohn — 


Social] Science will open its | 








|] ter man for knowing something’ 
about American history. 
Primary Purposes 

So it is no wonder that an in- 
creasing number of labor organiza~ 
tions are starting educational -work 
and that more and more members 
are entering classes. The officials 
and the experienced members ‘are 
coming to realize the usefulness 
of intelligence and of the added 
loyalty and enthusiasm that eomes 
with intelligence. It is safe to say 
that a much larger proportion -of 
classes in the training of workers 
are today giving sound union 
training than ever before. 

Trade union education serves 
two primary purposes. The first 
of these is to make the students 
union-conscious, to get them to-the 
point where they realize what their 
union is and what it is driving at 
A year’s education can take the 
new slot-machine adherent .and 
turn him into a real member. He 
may have joined for revenue only 
or, perhaps, because he had to. 
Suppose he learns the history of 
trade unionism in this country. He 
gets a picture of how workers 
fared in the old days. He learns 
how the organization was built up 
with great sacrifice in the teeth 
of bitter opposition, He gets re- 
spect for the old-timers; he under- 
stands why things are thus and 
so. Or if he has ideas about im- 
proving the organization, he knows 
enough facts so that his ideas are 
based on realities. He has some 
real notion as to what changes can 
be made and how. 

Intelligent Loyaity 

Or suppose a young man or 
woman learns economics and the - 
history of industry. He gets an 
sutline of the present set-up, of 
the hard-cash relations between 
employer and employee. Vergy 
juickly he will perceive that he can 
xpect little from the kindness of 
the employers or the interest of 
che government. Out of the reali- 
ties of the situation he will learn 
the great lesson that Labor must 
lepend on itself, and that the only 
organization that gives Labor a 
hance to use its collective strength 
s the trade union. His loyalty 
vill be permanent, and because. it 

intelligent loyalty, it will lead 
iim, not merely to support the 
inion, but to do his utmost to im- 
rove it, to increase its member- 
hip and better its policies, 

The second great purpose of 
yorkers’ education is to train 
oung men and women for more 
ffeetive personal activity in their 
unions. The unions are democratic 
ganizations. If they are to 
yrosper, the members must partici- 
pate in meetings, organize shops, 
rgue their case with non-unionists, 
They must know how to think, 
peak, write, organize. Every big, 
successful organization in the-world 
1as places where its workers are 
rained. Every army has its West 
Point. American labor needs its 
schools. 

No one will maintain that the 
public schools give the training re- 
juired. The anti-union twist given 
in the public schools is one of our 
lifficulties. And many of our-young 
workers have had to leave school 
sefore they received any training 
in public speaking, in parliamen- 
tary law, or even in the writing 
of a simple report or letter. And 
these are things which trade union 
members need for effectiveness. 
Labor cannot depend on others to 
do its job. It must see that its 
people are taught in its own way 
for its own purposes. 

American Labor today faces a 
political and economic situation 





served special booths. Branches 
being circularized with a view of 
curing the names and addresses 
merchants, manufacturers and dealers 
who might be approached for donations. 
All party members enjoying contacts 
with such dealers are requested to} 
communicate such information to the | 
party office. All interested in placing | 
themselves on special committees are | 
also urged to get in touch with us. 
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unprecedented in its demands and 
possibilites. Its most intelligent 
leaders are weighing new elements, 
considering new paths. More than 
ever there is need of sound knowl- 
edge in the membership. There-is 
reed of every educational agent 
which Labor can enlist. 








LALLA BREEN 0 ES 
Tom Mooney, right, meets 


h 
fellow class-war prison WW 
K. Billings for the first t 
years. It was an affect | 
vhen the two frame-up 
in San Francisco, where M j 
waging @ gallant habeas yrpu 
fight to establish the fact that he 
was convicted on perjured testi- 


mony. 





For years there had been a rift 


AFTER NINETEEN YEARS 
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bet ey and Billings. “But 
} 0 prisoners at fast’ met 

sed cheeks, 
‘ed like the Com- 
f Labor they 
Here they are, 
their cruel punish- 

t, heads tp and defiant, declar- 
+ their and their inten- 
ton to ke ep the battle for the 
liberation of the workers the mo- 
ment they are released, 
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The following quotations from 
“Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms regarding industrial depres- 
sions may be affectively used by 
' Socialist propagandists throughout 
be the country. 
mee 4 at 
pe oo. of the capitalis: 
system of production and ex- 
is ‘change have occurred in this coun- 
sidtry on an average of once in every 
asithirteen years since the first one 
sitin the decade that followed. The 
* ee serte carried nothing in 
s their platform of 1920 regarding 
. this depression because the plat- 
form was adopted before the crisis 
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. . began. 
_* However, the Republican plat- 
. form of 1924 indicted the Demo- 

_. erats for the depression of 1920- 

_ ~o41922. It declared that when Hard- 
». ing (Rep.) took over the govern- 

_ _./ ment in 1921 “there were 1,500,000 

P Ganinployed; industry and~—com- 
* merce were stagnant; agriculture 
.was prostrate; business was de- 
ssed; government bonds were 
in 1819. The party platforms ig- 
_ nored: the crises of 1837 and 1857 
because the issues of slavery over- 
shadowed the depressions. The Re- 
publican platform of 1872 is the 
first one of interest. 

The Republican platform that 
year declared: “Great financial 
crises have been avoided, and peace 
and plenty prevail throughout the 
land.” President Grant, Republican, 
was re-elected that year. The fear- 
ful crisis of 1873 followed, con- 
tinued nearly five years, and 
brought thousands of bankruptcies 
and widespread unemployment. 

The Republicans ignored this 
crisis in their platform of 1876 
while the Democrats in that year 
demanded “public economy” and 
“wise finance” which would bring 
“healing on its wings.” 

' The crisis of 1882-86 was about 
equally divided between the ad- 
ministrations of President Arthur 
(Rep.) and President Cleveland 
(Dem.), but the Republican plat- 
form of 1884 made no reference to 
it. However, the Democrats that 
year declared that the tariff “had 
impoverished many to subsidize a 
few,” but their platform contained 
no recognition of depressions as a 
deep-rooted ailment that required 
attention. 

A Republican "Remedy" 

The widespread crash of 1892 

received the attention of both par- 


ties in the platforms adopted in 
1896. It began during the admin- 
istration of President Harrison 
(Rep.) and continued in the admin- 
istration of President Cleveland 
(Dem.). The Republicans declared 
the Democratic administration to 
be “a record of unparalleled in- 
capacity, dishonor, and disaster.” 
It had “precipitated panic, blighted 
industry and trade with prolonged 
depression, closed factories, re- 
duced work and wages,” and so on 
through the whole range of calami- 
‘es. The Republican remedy for all 
these ills was the party’s “policy 
of protection.” 

The Democratic platform of 1896 
presented another explanation of 
the crisis. It charged that it was 
due to the demonetization of silver 
in 1873. This had enriched the 
money-lending class, and had 
brought “prostration of industry 
and impoverishment of the people.” 
Recovery would return only by 
“the free and unlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of sixteen to one with- 
out waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation.” Add to this 
“simplicity and economy” in gov- 
ernment and a tariff for revenue 
only and recovery was assured. 

The system recovered without 
taking the Democratic’ medicine, 
while the Republican “policy of 
protection” did not prevent later 
depressions. 


An Old Tariff Bluff 


The next economic crisis was the 
short “rich man’s panic” in 1903-04, 
a mild convulsion that provided no 
political capital for the parties of 
capitalism. However, the Repub- 
lican platform of 1904 contained a 
tariff boast that is interesting in 
the light of events since the crash 
of 1929. The platform declared: 
“A Democratic tariff has always 
been followed by business ad- 
versity; a Republican tariff by 
business prosperity.” Notice, it is 
“business” health and illness that 
concerned the G.O.P. 

Ten years later, beginning in 
1914, industrial stagnation set in 
and unemployment was increasing 
at a rapid rate. The Democrats 
had won in 1912 and Woodrow 
Wilson was President. Wilson de- 
nied that there was any economic 
distress and ascribed complaints of 





the masses to some mysterious 





During Sixty Years, in Which Sixteen . Presidential Elections 
and Thirty-two Congressional Elections Have Been Held, Over 
Dect 000 Votes Were Cast for the Depression “Reme- 

dies” Mentioned in These Platforms. 





hsaehelegion!” cause! Only the 
World War and European demand 
for American materials saved us 
from a chronic depression during 
the war period. 

However, that depression is 
registered in the Republican plat- 
form of 1916. The Republicans 
charged that if conditions had re- 
mained normal, the Underwood 
tariff would have brought a de- 
pression; it “would long since have 
paralyzed all forms of American 
industry and deprived labor of its 
just reward.” 

A Democratic Boast 


The Democratic platform of 1916 
made an extraordinary boast by 


Act had stabilized the financial 
and industrial structure, and then 
added that it had “already proved 
a financial bulwark in a_ world 
crisis, mobilizing our sources, 
placing abundant credit at the. dis- 
posal of legitimate industry, AND 
MAKING A CURRENCY PANIC 
IMPOSSIBLE.” (Do you remember 
the currency panic in Mrach, 
1933?) 

The Democratic platform of 
1920 with the Democrats. still in 
power contained a boast that the 
party had actually solved the de- 
pression problem! Reviewing the 
record of the Wilson Administra- 
tion, the platform made the fol- 
lowing boast: 

“For fifty years before the ad- 
vent of this administration, peri- 
odical convulsions had impeded the 
industrial progress of the Amer- 
ican people and caused inestimable 
loss and distress. BY THE ENACT- 
MENT OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE ACT, THE OLD SYSTEM, 
WHICH BRED PANICS, WAS 
REPLACED BY A NEW SYS- 
TEM WHICH INSURED CONFI- 
DENCE.” 

How does that impress. the 
reader in the light of the past five 
years of fearful misery? 

By the end of. the year in which 
this platform was adopted a deep 
depression set in and continued 
into the year 1922. Agriculture 
continued to sink lower and lower 











The Theatre Speaks 





Taking Prop From 


Under Propaganda 








For many years Oliver M. Sayler 
has been a close, as he is a keen 
student of the drama, both her 
and abroad. Even before th 
Russian Revolution his attentio: 
turned to the sound work of th: 
Moscow Art Theatre and to th 
ew experiments in the dramat 

~.« art; and in several authoritativ 
-yolumes he has helped to mak 
America aware of the revivifice 
,tion and valid growth in th 
theatre. More recently his con 
cern has become more professiona 
and he has had an active part i: 
bringing to our shores the bes 
work, in the various allied field 
of the public art, that Russia an 
the rest of Europe have had t 
oe; -ffer. “Squaring the Circle,” pre 
sented on Broadway this week, ha 
had his guiding eye. Few are a 
well equipped to discuss the socia 
value of the drama, with an inte 
national range and background am 
_ point of view, as Oliver M. Saylei 
Joseph T, Shipley. 
- ” * 
By Oliver M. Sayler 
Author of “The Russian Theatre,” 


“Our American Theatre,” “Revoli 
in the Arts,” ete. 

HE American Theatre, I’m 

afraid, is in for a bad siege 


of that recurrent malady of the 
arts—Propaganda. Like a trop 
ical hurricane or one of the epi 
demic diseases to which human 
flesh is heir, there seems to be 
no way to avoid it when it 
chooses to strike. All we can do 
is to square ourselves against it 
and see it through, using our 
best intelligence to understand 
and 


it, minimize its ravages, 
hasten its course. 
Fortunately, with the arrival 


this week of the first Soviet Rus- 
sian comedy on Broadway, Valen- 
tine Katayev’s “Squaring the 
Circle,” we have an excellent ob- 
ject lesson in the gentle art of 
taking the prop from under propa- 
ganda. For it was this play, with 
its robustious humors and _ its 
frankly amusing but sympathetic 
treatment of the love and mar- 
riage problems of contemporary 
Russian youth, that served more 
efficaciously than anything else in 
proving to the bureaucrats in the 
Soviet government that their policy 
of so-called “compulsory propa 
ganda” was unsound. 

No discussion of a subject sc 
contentious as this ever gets any- 
where without a definition. Plenty 
of futile but unavoidable dynamite 
too, is wrapped up in the process: 
of arriving at a definition, but just 
the same I’m going to give min¢ 
and ask for its temporary accept 
ance as a premise. Propaganda— 
in the theatre as anywhere else— 
is, in my understanding, the 
warped or one-sided presentation 










“f facts in the guise of one of the 
nedia of human expression. Tc 
ne, the honest, fair and complete 
resentation of facts isn’t 01 
houldn’t be called propaganda. It 
1ay not be art, either, but that’: 
nother matter. 

Thus viewed, propaganda in the 
Yeatre never has its source from 
nything inside the theatre. The 
heatre, as one of the rast, has nc 
ause to warp facts. Warped facts 
1ake bad stories—and bad theatre 
Vhenever you find propaganda ir 
he theatre, you can be sure it got 
here from some outside origin 
stermined on putting the theatre 
o its own ulterior uses. It’s just 
hat “outsideness” that’s bad— 
vad for the theatre and bad, I’m 
onvinced, for the one who thus 
erverts the theatre; for the kind 
f propaganda I’m talking about 
lefeats its own ends in the end 
We, the People” and “Waiting 
‘or Lefty,” despite al] the shouts 
of acclaim by the “comrades,” 
yushed more liberals over to the 
capitalist side of the fence than to 
the radical side. 

All trends in the theatre, like 

chis one of propaganda, have their 
zycles, as I have said—cycles that 
have their birth and reach their 
2limax at different times in dif- 
feyent countries, For instance, 
we’re just embarking on our cycle 
of propaganda in* the theatre at 
a time when Soviet Russia is clear- 
ing away the last vestiges of the 
havoc wrought by the same dis- 
ease between the years 1925 and 
19382. On the other hand, the 
Soviet stages are contending with 
an epidemic of slap-stick comedy, 
of which we’re cured—for the 
moment, at least. 
I suppose it all leads back to the 
fact that propaganda in the theatre 
is a social symptom. Wherever a 
social order is in process of violent 
change, or apparently in need of 
such a change, someone will be 
zealous enough to say: “Why can’ 
we use the theatre to put ove! 
our message? It’s a swell soay 
box!” On that theory, propagande 
has passed out of the Russiar 
theatre and the theatre has beer 
handed back to its artists to dc 
with what they will, just because 
the Soviet social scale has reachec 
a state of reasonable balance 
Propaganda is coming into ow 
theatre because our social] struc 
ture is under the most intens« 
scrutiny it has had to endure sinc 
he foundation of the republic. 

Antidotes, or “anti-bodies,” it is 
well known, appear early in ‘an: 
2pidemic. So with propaganda in 
he theatre, Katayev wrote, an 
the Moscow Art Theatre produced 
‘Squaring the Circle” early in th: 
period of so-called “‘compulsor; 
propaganda” in Soviet Russia. A 





_— it was looked at askance b) 
ommunist doctrinaires, “What? 


Laugh at Komsomols in their 
struggles to find the right hus- 
bands and wives? Wasn’t this 
deviation’—and . ‘right deviation,’ 
at that?” But “Squaring’ the 
Circle” caught on. The public 
loved it. People liked laughing at 
themselves in a true, broad-minded 
mirror and at the line “It won’t 
hurt the Revolution!” It didn’t 
hurt the Revolution, and, in the 
sourse of 800 performances at the 
Moscow Art Theatre and upwards 
of 15,000 in the U.S.S.R., it 
laughed out of countenance the 
era and policy of “compulsory 
propaganda.” 

Somewhere in these United 
States, with our era of propaganda 
in the theatre hardly more than 
started, someone is writing a true 
and comprehensive picture of 
American life in the form of a 
ilay—preferably a comedy—which, 
ike “Squaring the Circle” in 
Russia, will put to rout the use 
»f the theatre as a soap box. Who? 
When? What? Where? 


[Next week one of the most cele- 
brated of film stars tells about 
stool pigeons and terror in Holly- 
wood.] 





Levy Tells Conf erence 
Socialist Views on 
Crime and Criminals 


(Continued from Page One) 
and he will present the Socialist 
view of the problem. Levy con- 
tends that in all periods of society 
there are the defectives who com- 
mit anti-social acts but even many 
of these can be reclaimed by pro- 
viding an outlet for their restricted 
abilities. To these unfortunates 
must be added the victims of eco- 
nomic injustice who are denied op- 
portunities to make a living. This 
type exists in modern society and 
will continues as long as capital- 
ism survives. 

In this period of depression the 
number of those driven to anti- 
social acts is increased. They are 
normal human beings living in an ' 
abnormal society that withholds 
‘rom them those opportunities for 
naking a living which should be 
guaranteed to all. 


Levy also holds that the treat- 
nent of defectives and of those 
1ormal persons who are driven to 
‘rime by economic conditions is of 
rital importance. Too often prison 
‘egime is based upon inflicting re- 
renge upon the offender rather 
han endeavoring to reclaim him 
nd returning him to society as a 
iseful citizen. The jail or prison 
nay enhance criminal trends and 
confirm offenders in . following a 
oriminal career or prison regime 
may be such that it will reclaim 
such offenders. Thus the environ- 
nent of society is not alone re- 
ponsible for crime. Prison treat- 
nent of unfortunates may also be 
t hatchery for criminals who are 
eally sick persons to be treated 
‘or disease as other human beings 





declaring that the Federal Reserve 








are treated, 


selling -below their value.” Them 
the Republicans boasted that they 
had brought recovery, although the 
time had been too short “for tlhe 
correction of all ills.” That cor- 
rection.would come in good time. 
G.O0.P. Abolishes Panics! | 

The ‘Democrats could not ignore 
this attack, so in their platform of 
1924 they declared that the de- 
pression of 1920-22 was due to the 
“cruel: and unjust contraction of 
legitimate ‘credit and currencty,” 
which had “bankrupted hundreds 
of thousands of farmers and stock 
growers in America and resulted in 
widespread’ industrial depression 
and unemployment.” “But. what 
about that wizard Federal Reserve 
Act,:which:-the»Demecrats:in 1920 
said, had made, depressions ‘inypos- 
siblé?-.The platform of 1924 de- 
clared-that the act had not. been 
administered properly! 

But: it remained for the Repub- 
licans ;in 1928 to become as asinine 
as’ the Democrats: were in -1920, 
when .they declared that they had 
barished depressions. The Hepub- 
lican\ platform that year declared 
that..under President .Coplidge 
(Rep. ) “the country has been lifted 
from ‘the depths of a great depres- 
sion te a level of prosperity.” This 
was ‘preceded by a solemn claim 
that: appears ghastly in the years 
that‘foHowed. The Republican’ plat- 
form déclared: 


“By unwavering adherence to 
sound principles, through the wis- 
dom of Republican policies and the 
capacity of Republican administra- 
tions, the FOUNDATIONS HAVE 
BEEN LAID AND THE GREAT- 
NESS AND PROSPERITY OF 
THE COUNTRY FIRMLY ES- 
TABLISHED.” 

Not content with this reckless 
boast, the G.O.P. document warned 
us of the dire consequences that 
would follow if any other party 
succeeded the Republicans. This 
piffle was marketed by the G.O.P. 
on the eve of the greatest indus- 
trial convulsion in all history! 

Tracing the Collapse 

The Democratic platform of 
1928 had little criticism to offer 
of these Republican boasts but “Al” 
Smith, Democratic candidate for 
President, promised “a greater 
prosperity.” Had he been elected, 
he would have been buried by the 
economic earthquake in the fol- 
‘owing year, as Hoover was. 

In 1932 both ruling parties faced 
a nation-wide and world-wide 
crisis with nearly 15,000,000 work- 
ers unemployed. The Democrats 
now accused the Republicans as 
Republicans had accused Demo- 
crats in 1896, but the Democratic 
platform added nothing to our 
knowledge of depressions. The 
platform declared that the “chief 
causes” of the crisis were the “dis- 
astrous policies pursued by our 





Platforsis on Depressions Since 1872 











| government since the World War.” 
So the universal calamity was due 
to the unfortunate fact that the 
Democrats were not in power in 
1929! How simple!! 

The Republicans were humble in 
1932, a marked contrast with their 
arrogant assumptions four years 
before. They admitted the hideous 
disaster that had swept the nation 
but insisted that recovery was in 
sight early in 1931 because of the 
“wise, courageous, patient, under- 
standing, resourceful and tireless” 
Hoover. This great man was about 
to conquer the depression when 
the crisis in Europe changed 
everything. Then the platform of- 
fered the following remarkable 
cure: 

Puzzled Politicians 

“We will support any plan which 
will help to balance _ production 
against demand, and thereby rais¢ 
agricultural prices, provided it is 
economically sound and adminis- 
tratively workable without burden- 


some bureaucracy.” 
A Daniel come to judgment! 
Aaron Burr blew the brains oui 


of the Federalist Party when he 
killed Alexander Hamilton in a 
duel but in the above cure for the 
depression the Republican leaders 
revealed that they had no brains 
to lose. The Republicans would 
support “any plan” but had none 
of their own. They would support 
it if it was “sound” and “work- 
able” and did not involve “bureau- 
cracy.” That was another way of 
saying that they would not support 
an unsound or unworkable pro- 
gram. Who would promise to sup- 
port something unsound? 

The Democrats in 1932 were 
equally obscure with nothing basic 
to suggest. They declared that 





‘the only hope for improving pres- 
nt conditions’ was to vote the ins 
sut and the outs in. 

We now have had five years of 
he depression with Republican 
ruling in 1929-32 and Democrats 
n 1933-35 and the crisis contin- 
ies! ‘ 

Figure the problem out in terms 
of popular votes cast since 1872 
with the major and minor depres- 
ions occurring since that year. 
Results of a Half-Billion Votes 

From 1872 to and including 1932, 
he votes cast for Republican can- 


didates for President in round 
numbers were 145,970,900; for 
Democratic candidates, 115,845,400. 
The total cast for both, in round 
numbers, was 261,816,400! 

These figures exclude votes cast 
for the two parties in Congres- 
ional elections. If we included 
them the total vote would be not 
ess than 500,000,000 since 1872! 


There have been sixteen presi- 
dential elections in this period and 
thirty-two congressional elections. 
All these hundreds of millions of 
votes have been cast within sixty 


years, and what have the masses 
received for their votes? 

Go over the quotations from the 
platforms of the two capitalist 
parties, remember the depressions 


bankruptcies, the vast 
destitution, the blasted hopes, the 
breadlines and the suicides and 
that is the sum total which a half- 
billion votes have brought to the 
toiling masses! 

Think it over. Is a Socialist 
Party vote worth while? Isa vote 
to oust these ruling parties and to 
take over the industries of the 
nation to be operated for the wel- 
fare of all worth casting? It is 
for you to decide! 


with their 
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us that—as so 
we are really 


fabrics. More 
today are the 


appearance 


do the same. 


NEW YORK 
626 BROADWAY ......... Cor. 12th St. 
ay BROADWAY saceetes Cor. 13th St. 


AVE. 
1s? | 86th ST..Near Lexington Ave. 
tS W. 125th ST......Near Lenox Ave. 
1391 St. Nicholas ‘Ave....Near 180th St. 


NEWARK 
94 MARKET ST....Cor. Washington St. 


WE know the new Crawford Custom 
Quality Clothes are the finest we ever 
made. But when our customers tel/ 


ford sales jumped 70% 
‘—and everything points 
to another sensational season! 
In fairness to yourself see Crawford 
before you buy your new fall clothes. 


340 E. Fordham Rd., op. K'gsbridge Rd. 


many of them have— 
inspired. For the con- 


stant improvement of our clothes is a 
fundamental policy with us. Finer 


hand tailoring. Better, 


always betier. Crawford Clothes 


talk of town. Bankers, 


doctors, lawyers—men to whom good 


is important —are 


buying Crawford Custom Quality 
Clothes at $18.75 and 
sending their friends in to 


Yes, Craw- 





BROOKLYN 
467 FULTON ST...... Cor. Lawrence S?. 
Flatbush Ave..Nr. Schermerhorn St. 
1700 PITKIN AVE..Near Rockaway Ave. 
1512 Pitkin Ave., opp. Loew's Pitkin Th. 
1622 Pitkin Ave., Cor. Hopkinson Ave. 
26 MANHATTAN AVE...Near Varet St. 


BRONX 
10 &. FORDHAM RD...Nr. Jerome Ave. 


378 E. Fordham Rd., Nr. Webster Ave. 
He WILLIS AVE........ Near 149th St. 


ALL STORES OPEN EVENINGS 


OPEN SUNDA 


NEW YORE’S LARGEST CLOTHING CHAIN 


841 Broadway 826 Broadway 


1700 Pitkin Ave. 


15 


NO CHARGE 


ALTERATIONS 


cUSTOM 
QUALITY, 
CLOTHES 


168-05 JAMAICA AVE., Cor. 168th St. 
At the End of the "L", Jamaica, L. L 


4 JOU 
317 CENTRAL AVE.. 


595 WASHINGTON ST., Cor. Avery St. 


The following Crawford Stores are open on Sunday: 


1622 Pitkin Ave. 
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JAMAICA 


JERSEY CITY 


RNAL SQUARE 
..Cor. Griffith St. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
1225 MARKET STREET 
38 S. 69th STREET 


26 Manhattan Ave, 
1512 Pitkin Ave. 
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An International Review of the 
Socialist and Labor Movement 
of the World 


By John Powers 
The United Front Swindle Exposed 


wits a rapidity even greater than was to have been expected is the 

latest united front appeal of the Communist International being 
exposed as a brazen swindle. To be more precise: the Communist 
maneuver is exposing itself. In the latest bulletin of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions we find some illuminating comment on one 
of the most important resolutions adopted at the recent seventh con- 
gress of the Comintern—the resolution dealing with the question of 
trade unions. 

The Bulletin of the IFTU comments as follows: 

Although this document is very long and cleverly leads the 
reader through a thicket of variegated slogans, it clearly demon- 
strates the contradictions which were evident in Dimitroff’s long 
speech and the published extracts from the resolution. It deals with 
the ruthless fight against fascism and the bourgeoisie and, most im- 
portant, against Social Democracy and in favor of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. As far as Social Democracy is concerned, close 
examination of this document shows it to be the main enemy no less 
now than formerly. The resolution also deals with “entry into all 
fascist mass organizations,” “the fight for the defence of bourgeois 
democratic liberties,” the “unification of the fight of the agricultural 
proletariat,” the “petty bourgeoisie” and “small man of town and 
country,” the formation of a “broad, popular anti-fascist front” and 
finally the formation of “proletarian” united front governments or 
popular anti-fascist fronts by governments.” 

(“In those countries where there are already Socialist or 
coalition governments, they must be combatted; everywhere where 
there are boastful Socialist projects—de Man’s Labor Plan, ete.— 
their demagogic character must be laid bare.’’) 

This instructive document contains a special section about work 
in the trade unions, in addition to numerous other references to 
this subject. This section states that “in those countries where there 
are insignificant red trade unions, it is necessary for these organi- 
zations to get inside the reformist trade unions.” In complete con- 
tradiction to this, on the other hand, Communist parties are urged 
“to support to the utmost the red trade unions.” In the international 
sphere one “single International” is demanded, the Communist par- 
ties being similarly urged at the same time “to support the Red In- 
ternational of Labor Unions.” The trade unions are at one and the 
same time urged to defend the workers’ day to day intereSts and to 
run “political mass strikes.” 

As regards the Social Democratic parties, nothing at all is said 
of the return of “insignificant parties,’ but the “existence of one 
single political mass party” is described as necessary, on one side, 
while, on the other hand, it is “particularly emphasized that only a 
Steady strengthening of the Communist parties themselves” can save 
the. situation. -In the international sphere, willingness is certainly 
expressed to negotiate with the Second International, but this latter 
is described as being in a process of disintegration, the Communist 
International being appointed its successor. , 

This is the united front, political and trade union, according 
to the latest recipe of the Communist International, providing the 
newest proof of the “complete independence of trade union or- 
ganizations from all parties and governments” which was recently 
guaranteed by the Communists! : : 

The Comintern and the Socialist Parties 

So much for the “new” Communist policy on the trade unions 
Equally illuminating is the resolution adopted by the Comintern with 
respect to the Socialist par ies. We quote from the resolution: 

“In exposing the demagogic arguments of the right wing Socia’ 
Democrats against the united front and in accentuating the struggle 
against the reactionary portion of the Social Democracy, WE MUS1 
WORK IN CLOSEST COOPERATION WITH THE LEFT WING OF 
THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, we must work in closest cooperatior 
with the Social Democratic workers, officials and organizations wh 
fight reformist policies and support a united front with the Communis 
Party. 

“The more energetically we wage the struggle against the re 
actionary part of the Social Democracy, which works in cooperatior 
with the bourgeoisie, the more effective will be our assistance to tha 
part of the Social Democracy which is in process of being revolution 
ized. Moreover, the more determined the Communists are in thei 
fight for a united front with the Social Democratic parties, the speed 
ier will be the process of clarification among the elements of the lef 
wing.” 

The importance of the Comintern’s task of fighting the opponent. 
of the Communists within the Socialist parties was emphasized also ir 
Dimitroff’s keynote speech before the Comintern congress. Stalin’ 
new appointee as leader of the Comintern spoke as follows (quote 
from the account of the address appearing in the Deutsche Zentral 
Zeitung, Moscow, August 22): 

“There can be no place in our ranks for factions and factiona 
tendencies. Those who seek to injure the iron unity of our ranks b 
any kind of factionalist effort will be made to feel on their own bodie 
what the bolshevist discipline which Lenin and Stalin always taught u 
means (applause). Let this be a warning to the individual element 
in individual parties who believe that the difficulties of their party 
the wounds of a defeat and the blows of a furious enemy can be uti’ 
ized for fhe purposes of their factional plans and the realization o 
their group interests. THE PARTY ABOVE EVERYTHING ELSF 
THE BOLSHEVIST UNITY OF THE PARTY MUST BE GUARDED 
AS WE WOULD THE APPLE OF THE EYE—THAT IS THE FIRS’ 
AND SUPREME LAW OF BOLSHEVISM.” 

Commenting on the aforecited resolution and Dimitroff’s utterances 
the Prague Sozialdemokrat, official organ of the German Social Democ 
racy of Czechoslovakia, writes in its issue of September 15: 

“All of which means: the anti-Social Democrats in the Communist 
parties are called upon to perform a higher task. Feigning interest 
for the cause cf Socialist unity, the breeding of factions within the 
Socfal .Demoeraftc patties*is*to* be stimulated by all possible means 
But any Communist who is not in agreement with this remarkable 
interpretation of the slogan of the united front and wishes to form ¢ 
faction within his party to combat the anti-Social Democrats will be 
made to feel on his own body what bolshevist discipline means. The 
repeated applause that greeted these words of Dimitroff reveals that 
this interpretation had the unanimous approval of the Comintern 
congrss. 

“Social Democratic workers will do well to grasp the full meaning 
of Dimitroff’s slogans. As long as the Bolsheviks say ‘the party above 
everything!’, we Social Democrats must also guard the unity of our 
movement as we would the apple of the eye. For the new unity of 
the working class will come only when not the party but Socialist 
unity will come to be regarded as more important than anything else.” 


The Unbridgeable Gulf 


With each day it is becoming more and more evident that funda- 
mentally the question of the united front resolves itself into a con- 
sideration of the basic ideological and political conceptions that separate 
Social Democracy from Communism—an unbridgeable gulf. This is 
how the overwhelming majority of Socialists view the question. It is 
again emphasized by Hampl, chairman of the Socialist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia, the sister party of the Czech Social Democracy. Commenting 
in Pravo Lidu, official organ of his party, on the latest efforts of the 
Communists to lure the Socialists into a united front, in accordance 
with the “new” recipe prescribed by the Comintern, Hampl says: 

“The question is not one of usefulness of the united front, but 
whether the prerequisites exist making probable any kind of enduring 
united action. Moreover, the point we must consider in this discussion 
is whether the fundamental policies of the Social Democracy and of 
constructive Socialism, as pursued within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and the principles of democracy, and, in the, given 
instance, of active participation in the government, are correct, or 
whether it would be better to follow the thesis of the Communist 
leadership, i. e., to wait, and to seek establishment of a union of Soviet 
republics and the realization of a Communist dictatorship. This is the 
ground upon which the discussion should be conducted if the great 
masses are not to be merely aroused only to be disillusioned by the 
slogan of the united front.” 














(Continued from Page One) 
sidered certain that the Labor 
Party will reutnr to Parliament 
in a far stronger position than 
it-now occupies. Although it is 
unlikely that the party will win 
a clear majority at the next elec- 
tion, heavy gains are conceded 
by all observers, and the possibil- 
ity is not excluded that the La- 
bor Party may be called upon 
to form a goverument with the 


support* of liberal elements, 
should the Conservatives lose 
heavily. 


Because of this prospect and the 
tremendous responsibility devolv- 
ing upon the party in the present 
grave international situation 
fraught with danger of a new war, 
the Brighton congress assumes ex- 
traordinary significance for Europe 
and the entire international Social- 
ist and labor movement. 

The Labor Party will enter the 
coming electoral struggle in 
stronger position than ever before. 





George Lansbury 


Particularly gratifying is the unity 
between the party and the trade 
unions, closer and more solid now 
than at any other time in the his- 
tory of the Socialist movement in 
England. 

It may be stated without fear 
»f successful contradiction that the 
reports of a serious split in the 
Labor Party, emanating from ene- 
nies on the right and on the left, 
will be proven to be based upon 
thin air. The party faces the grave 
problems before it, foreign and 
jomestic, with greater unity and 
deological preparedness than at 
any time in its career. 

From the report of the national 
*xecutive to the Brighton congress 
ve learn that the Labor Party now 
1as approximately 2,300,000 mem- 
ers in good standing. Of this 
xumber about 1,900,000 are affil- 
ated through labor unions and 
81,000 hold individual member- 
hip ecards and are affiliated with 
ocal branches. About 150,000 in- 
‘ividual members are women. The 
iumber of those holding individual 
ards marks a record. 

In the last general election the 
party won 46 seats in Parliament. 
ty-elections since then resulted in 
n addition of 13 seats, making a 
xtal of 59. The party expects to 
apture at least 250 seats in the 
‘oming elections and expectations 
n some quarters are that the num- 
er may reach 300. 

As we go to press news is re- 
aived of a big gain in the by-elec- 
ion at Dumfries, a traditional Con- 
ervative stronghold, details of 
vhich are printed elsewhere in this 
ssue. The London Daily Herald, 
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Italian Socialists Back 
British. Labor’s Stand 


tae British Labor Party at 
its annual conference ~at 
Brighton received a telegram 
of greeting from Paris from the 
Italian Socialist Party in exile, 
backing its stand in support of 
sanctions ‘against Mussolini’s 
pirate raid and enthusiastically 
endorsing its position against 
fascism. 

The telegram concluded with 
the words: “Present events 
show fascism is the greatest 
danger to peace and a public 
enemy.” 

The Italian Socialists de- 
clared they stand with -their 
British comrades’ in their pro- 
gram for establishment of a 





collective pa@ace system, 








on peace and war is to keep the 
League ‘alive, and to develop and 
strengthen it as an instrument of 
useful change.” 

“Labor cannot now flinch,” W. A. 
Robi , president of the National 
Council of Distributive Workers 
and chairman of: the party exec- 
utive, declared in opening the con- 
gress at Brighton. “Labor calls now 
upon the League to vindicate the 
expressed will of mankind by use 
of its resources to restrain a law- 
breaker. The League has a long 
way to travel before there need 
be a resort to arms. In the event 
of hostilities, the withholding of 
supplies, if rigorously applied, 
would, I believe, bring the war to 
a speedy end.. In any event, the 
almost unanimous view of man- 
kind must prevail. No state’ can 
continue to flout world opinion, 
freely expressed. 

“Should Italy persist, however, 
in ignoring the view of mankind, 
insist on repudiating her solemn 
obligation and defy the League, 
then, however reluctant we may be. 
there could be no alternative but 
for the League to restrain Italy 
by the threat of force, -which only 
utter madness on the part of Mus- 
solini would bring into play. 

“Lawlessness will stalk across 
the world. Under its cover imper- 
ialism and militarism will hold 
sway. Dictatorship will flourish 
and every aspiration Socialists 
have nursed in their bosoms will 
be crushed. Because this and other 
countries have in the past been 
marauders is no reason why inter- 
national robbery with violence 
should be permitted today.” 

How completely devoid of any 
importance is the position taken 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and his in- 
significant “Socialist League” in 
»pposing the declared policy of the 
British Labor Movement in the 
Italy-Ethiopian crisis may be 
gleaned from the facts already 
stated and from an incident which 
occurred in London soon after 
Cripps made his position known. 
The London Trades Council, repre- 
senting more than 250,00 organized 
workers in the British capital, 
withdrew from association with the 
Socialist League in a conferénce 
on war arranged by Cripps. The 
London Trades Council let it be 
known that it supported whole- 
heartedly the stand of the Trades 
Union Congress. 

In an editorial, the Daily Herald 
declared that were the labor move- 
ment to accept the position of the 
Socialist League “few would be 
gratified but foremost among those 
few would be the fascist dictator 
of Italy.” 

“Is it not permissible to suggest 
that there must be something ser- 








matter how passionately and sin- 
cerely held, which would lead to no 
finger being raised to check a de- 
sion?” asked the Daily Herald. 
testable fascist war of ‘aggres- 
2?” asked the Daily Herald. 





fficial organ of the party, cites 
he result as evidence of the con- | 
inued swing of sentiment toward 
he Labor Party and of public ap- 
proval of its stand in the Italo- 
ithiopian conflict. 
The national executive reports | 
hat the party has already placed | 
in- nomination 520 candidates for 
he coming general election, and it 
3 expected that it will have a can- 
lidate in every one of the 615 con- | 
stituencies when the election ar-| 
~ives. j 
The opening part of the exec-| 
itive’s report is devoted to an ex- | 
mination of the present interna- 
tional situation, and again stresses 
the bold and challenging proposals 
for the reconstruction of the} 
League of Nations put forward in 
he party’s famous “For Socialism 
and Peace” program. 
“The government,” the report 
states, “must be warned that the 
only way to keep the nation united 


| 
| 


|existing political independence of 
;all members of the League.’ 


| mentary foundation of world safety 


a most important milestone in the 


“Must 
wrong with principles which would 
lead, in practice, to a Labor mess- 
age to Mussolini that, so far as 
Labor is concérned, no: resistante 
will be offered if he cares to de- 
vour the Abyssynians in his own 
way? 

“Is it seriously maintained that 
Article Ten—the heart ‘of the 
Covenant—is a piece of suspect im- 
perialism ? 

“‘The members of the League 
undertake to respond and .. . pre- 
serve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and 


sion? 
there not be something 


“That is not imperialism, nor 
for that matter is it Socialism or 
any other ‘ism’. It is the ele- 


and security and peace.” 
The Brighton Congress will mark 


iously wrong with principles, no |° 


development of the great British | 
Socialist’ Movement, upon which | 
the peace of Europe and the very | 
fate of civilization so much de- 
pends. With mind clear, heart 
strong and the backing of the over- 
whelming majority of the organ- 
ized workers of England and of the 
world behind it, the British Labor 
Movement, under the banner of In- 
ternational Socialism, stands ready 
to.do its duty. The reward will be 
the ultimate victory of civilization, 
Socialism and peace. 

The Labor Party. will enter the 
Parliamentary campaign with a 
clear-cut program on foreign policy 
and a comprehensive program of 
social reconstructionfi the ultimate 
objective of which is establishment 
of a Socialist Commonwealth. The 
party has behind it, in addition to 
the trade unions and the Coopera- 
tives, a growing youth movement. 

A gratifying feature of the re- 
port of the national executive is 
the portion dealing with the growth 
of the Socialist youth movement. 
The number of League of Youth 
branches has been increased by 
110 in the past year. Since the 
formation of the league two years 
ago it has gained 373 branches. 


There are now 1,600 women’s or- 
ganizations in the party. In var- 
ious communal elections since last 
November the party gained 308 
seats in municipal and borough 
councils. It is now in complete 
control of 39 cities and towns, in- 
cluding the city of London, a gain 
of 9 in the past twelce months. 

The income of the party’s na- 

tional office in the past year to- 
talled £38,000 (approximately $190,- 
000). Of this sum more than £30,- 
000. came from the trade unions, 
about £7,000 from local party bran- 
ches, and only £74 from various 
minor affiliates such as Sir Staf- 
ford Cripp’s “Socialist League,” 
representing the party’s so-called 
“left wing,” an infinitesmal portion 
of the party’s membership. 
While no official information was 
available at the time of writing on 
the action of the Brighton Con- 
gress with respect of the question 
of a united front with the Com 
munists, it was considered certain 
that the united front proposa! 
would be rejected by a majority so 
great as to be almost unanimous. 
An indication of the party’s atti- 
‘ude on this question was given by | 
the Daily Herald in the following 
editorial shortly before the 
Brighton meeting: 

Another approach is to be 
made by the Communist Party 
to the Labor Party for common 
political action, and, if agree- 
ment were reached, the Com- 
munist party would rénew its 
application for affiliation. 

The aypthority for this state 
ment is the speech of Mr. Harry 
Pollitt at the Seventh Congress 
of the Communist International 

An application for affiliation 
from the Communist party came 
before the National Conference 
of the Labor Party in 1924. ‘It 
was rejected by 3,185,000 votes 
to 193,000. 

The grounds for that decision 
have not changed. “The Labor 
Party seeks to achieve the So- 
cialist Commonwealth by means 
of Parliamentary democracy,” 
declared the National Executive 
“The Communist party seeks to 
achieve the ‘dictatorship of the 
Proletariat’ by armed revolution 

That is accurate still. Mr. Pol- 
litt repeats, in this same speech 
that “the Communist party does 
not believe that Socialism can be 
achieved through Parliament.” 

How then do Communists be- 
lieve it must be achieved? “The 
answer is’—we quote from the 
program of the British Com- 
munist party adopted last Feb 
ruary—“that a workers’ revolu- 
tion can do it.... There is no 


other way Civil war is 
forced upon the working class.” 
To the Labor Party these 


views are not only abhorrent but 
also grotesquely false. In method 
and doctrine and practice Labor 
and the Communist party are 
poles apart. 

Labor and Communism cannot 
cooperate with each other unless 
one of the two betrays all the 
principles which lie at its base. 

No honest Socialist or Com- 
munist.can f2il to see that. 

We know of no better statement 





Canadian Labor in Drive 


For Polit 


ical Power : 





(Continued from Page One) 
out and realistic program for social 
and economic change. 

Communist Strategy 
In the constituency of Winnipeg 
North, where the Communists have 
no possibility of election, they 
nominated Tim Buck, their colorful 
leader. This was done to block the 
almost certain re-election of A. A. 





J. S. Woodsworth 
Heaps, incumbent Socialist member 
of Parliament. These tactics may 
result in electing a Tory by’ split- 
ting the labor vote. 

Canadian campaigners, whether 
Communist, Liberal or Tory, are 
astute politicians. C.C.F. candi- 
dates this year step briskly to pre- 
vent a hoax like that of the last 
election, when the Liberals printed 
a bogus edition of the Socialist 
paper, the Commonwealth, and used 
it in their electioneering. 


In reply to encouraging messages 
from Herbert Morrison, leadég of 
the London Labor Party, and*Sir 
Stafford Cripps, British Socialist 
M.P., Woodsworth expressed ‘his 
confidence in the aroused Canadian 
workers, who are tired of ‘the 
Liberals’ futile attempt to raise 
the country out of economic chaos. 

“If we secure a majority, we 
shall carry out our program of 
socialization immediately. Should 
we be the largest group, but with- 
out a clear majority, we will refuse 
to accept office because of the 
experience of the British Labor 
Party. If we are the second largest 
group in the House, we sltall be- 
come the official opposition and do 
as much for the people as we ean,” 
Woodsworth declared at a recent 
mass meeting. 

At present the C.C.F. is a small 
minority group in Parliament, 
where it adopted an emergency 
program, urging upon the Dominion 
Government direct responsibility 
for the present critical unemploy- 
ment situation. The C.C.F. has 
advocated the adoption: ofa 
measure creating public work to be 
financed by the issue of. credit 
based on the national wealth. 

Its platform, being spread 
throughout Canada, is the estab- 
lishment of a planned economic 
order, including a socialization of 
all financial machinery, all means 
of transportation, a plan of tax- 
ation to lessen the inequalities of 
income and to provide funds for 
the social services, and a National 
Labor Code to secure for the 
workers maximum income and 
|leisure and every form of social 
insurance. 

















BRITISH LABOR PARTY | 
SCORES HEAVY GAIN 


NOTHER big by-election 


gain was scored by the 
British Labor Party in the poll- 
ing for member of Parliament in 
the Dumfries constituency re- 
cently. John Downie, Socialist 
candidate, more than doubled 


the perecentage of the total vote 


over the highest previous vote 
ever cast in that district. In 
1929 and 1931 the Labor Party 


received 20 per cent of the total. 
In 1935 labor received 40 per 
cent of' the total. 











expressing the Socialist position. 
New York City 
MANHATTAN 
Washington Heights Branch.—On Oct. 
12 we will hold a “social” and recep. | 
tion for the local candidates, 8:30 p. m., | 
at the _Washington Heights Labor Cen- | 
tre, 425 W. 156ht St.. corner Amster- 


dam Ave. Dancing, entertainment and } 
refreshments. Miro and his Aromatic | 








Accordion will appear. Admission 10! 
“ents, | 











Benes. 
of all democratic elements in Czecho 
vation of political liberties is the 
against fascism. 
little progress. 


mentioned and the Populists-Socialists, the party of Foreign Minister 
The close contact and cooperation of these three parties and 


The “united front” of the Communists is making 


Situation in Other Countries 


This is true not only of Czechoslovakia but of the entire inter- 


slovakia in the defense and preser- 
strongest bulwark and guarantee 


national Socialist movement, with few exceptions. With the exception 
of the French Socialist Party, in which disillusionment with its united 
front with the Communists is assuming larger proportions, the Social- 
ist parties of all democratic countries will have nothing to do with the 
new Communist maneuver. This is certainly true of England, the 


racy is likewise determined against a 
than anyone else are responsible for 


wing elements, most of them in fa 
front. 
front sentiment in what passes for t 


They prefer to entrust the united fr« 
a Communist, to whom they graciou 





Scandinavian countries and Holland. The sentiment for the united 
front in Belgium and Switzerland is confined to small minorities. The | 





Meanwhile, a real united front is developing in Czechoslovakia 
through closer cooperation of the three existing Socialist parties, each 
of them a powerful political force. These are the two parties already | 





Comrades and Workers... 


the international Socialist and labor 





same is true of the Polish Socialist Party. 


standing among the German working masses. 


In America our “militant” and le 
on the labor movement is zero, are permitting disseminat 


do not have the courage to come out unequivocally for the unit: 


dissemination of the ideas and facilitation of the pol 
resolutions of the Comintern,—the policy aiming 


In a straight fight Downie 
polled 10,697 to 16,271 for the | 
Simon-Liberal, his only oppo-} 
nent, a government majority of 
5,574. In 1931 the Socialist vote 
was 7,693 to 26,853 for the Gov- 
ernment. The results at the by- 
election are particularly encour- 
aging when compared to the 
vote at the 1929 General Elec- 
tion, up to now the high-water 
mark of the political strength 
of labor. Downie’s vote today is 
4,010 greater than was the par- 
ty’s vote then. 

The Dumfries result is not 
only a startling gain promising 
early victory in a district hi- 
therto considered hope less for 
labor, but also is a smashing 
reply to those who have been as- 
serting that the progress of la- 
bor has slowed up, that the La- 
bor Party is “split” or that it 
has lost its hold upon the people. 
The result foreshadows great 
things at the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Election. 

The German Social Demo 
united front with those who 1 
Hitlerism and who have | 


Only insignifi 
scist. countries, 


favor the united 





Karlin Is Named 
For Supreme 
Court 


ILLIAM KARLIN, former So- 
cialist Assemblyman and one 
of the most noted labor lawyers in 
York has been named as So- 
ee cialist candidate 
for Supreme 
Court Justice in 
the First De 
partment. The 
constituency in- 
cludes all of 
New York 
County (Man- 
hattan) and the 
Bronx. 

Karlin’s only 
opponent will 
Ferdinand 
Pecora, who has 
the support of Tammany Hall and 


New 





Beg 


William Karlin 





& 1 
pe 












the Re lican Party. Pecora was 
for years First Assistant District. 
Attorney, right-hand man to @ 
suce ‘ Tammany Hall prose- 
cutors in the days when the 


prestige of that office was at its 


In the Second Department, con- 
of the four counties of Long 
Kings 








ft wing elements, v 
heir official organ, a ugh they | 


nt propaganda in their gan t 
sly allow generou 


>» ¥ 
at tne I tior I : 
movement. | 


Island, (Brooklyn), Que 
Nassau and Suffolk, as wel as 
Richmond (Staten Island), the 
Socialist Party has named a strong 
iu il ticket, Louis P. Gold- 
g, Jacob Axelrad and Mrs 
Bella Waldman. 
Ohio Notes 
Toledo.—Nelson Meagley, Secretar: 
I { nty Local, is Campaign 
Manager in the Toledo Unite. 
\ : Campaign, in which John 
layl has been nominated for School 
I rim McCormick for City 
Massillon.—The local is putting on a 
gorous impaign for re Ang as 
nd Comrade Slusser for School 
Cleveland.—The 25th Ward Branch is 
‘ Z Labor Institute Forum of 
six tures for the fall. Juge Slav 
| branches held a big anniversary. cele- 
»ration for the Socialist paper, Prole- 
‘ st Sunday which Robert 
yu x ndidate fo Mayor, Frank 
tarbic, and Louis Zorko, councilmenic 
ndidates, were the main speakers. 
Akron.—The Secretaries’ Conference 
heduled for Akron on Oct. 13 is post- 
vned until November 





USE THE NEW LEADER IN YOUR CAMPAIGN 
WORK AND ALSO TO BUILD UP THE UNIONS! 








Power and Beauty (and Sacco-Vanzetti) in “Winterset” 


"The Week on the Stage 


By J — 


T. Shipley 





BITTER BEAUTY 


“WINTERSET,” by Maxwell An- 
derson. A Guthrie McClintick 


presentation at the Martin 
‘Beck. 


It is a winter world of beauty 
Wrung to irony, of truth twisted 
out of hate into early death, that 
holds us, and lengthily scares us, 

“Maxwell Anderson’s gripping 
rset.” By just a few refer- 





FT 


on the story is linked to the 


Sacco-Vanzetti case; it comes four- 
“teen years later, a grisly after- 


“math, But it is a rich story, quite 


‘self-sustained, 


developed with 
ie beauty, and a truth that 


"Beneath the magnificent back- 
d of one of the great piers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge ( a master- 
Piece of Jo Mielziner) is the sordid 
‘tenement basement home of the 
Bsdra,s to which the researches of 
wan interested professor bring our 
characters. When Romano was 
killed for that payroll hold-up, why 
wasn’t Garth Esdras called to the 
stand? Mio (short for Bartolomio, 
after his father) wants to know. 
So does the presiding justice, whom 
worry, and perhaps a hidden re- 
morse, have driven just a bit mad: 
he walks about, stopping passersby, 
protesting claims of innocence are 
radical propaganda; mad but with 
lucid moments of urging pathos 
the surpassing performance of 
‘Richard Bennett renders truly 
poignant. And equally interested 
is the gangster really guilty of 
that olden crime, who wants to 
hush all the new investigation, and 
whose gangster tactics triumph 
once again. 

The finger of fate crooks a bit, 
to make these folk all meet; but 
the play achieves a psychological 
truth, a preternatural reality, that 
makes its poetry often a tear of 
heat lightning through oppressing 
skies. The futile wisdom of old 
Esdras, whose suffering has made 
him desert his Talmudic piety for 
a more practical creed; the futile 
suffering of Judge Thayer (pardon, 
Judge Gaunt); the bitterness of 
Mio, to whom love and truth too 
late bring the knowledge that his 
father would forgive; the helpless 
love of Miriamne, torn between her 
brother, partner in the crime, and 
the son of the innocent victim: all 
these are searching, tortured, 
touching moods, but hopeless all; 
and the one potent stir in the play, 
out of the gangster’s fear, is a 
destructive force, against which 
the sensitive, the honest can scarce 
hope to stand. Man’s only virtue, 
the play concludes in its anguish, 
is to face the brute forces un- 
flinchingly, to meet violence with 
calm, to stand, as we used to hear, 
bloody: but unbowed. This is, too, 
the ancient Greek conception of 
trle manhood, worth the reasser- 
tion. Especially in terms of power 
and beauty and vivid actuality. 
The excellent work of all the cast, 
with Burgess Meredith as the 
pariah son and Eduardo Ciannelli 
as the gangster, increases the 
forcefulness of the drama. In these 
days when many “social” plays tip 
the scales for their pet credo, it is 
invigorating to have further proof 
that searching truth is more dra- 
matic, and more effective, than 
partial propaganda. Such searching 
truth, in clear-seeing poetic drama, 
abides in “Winterset.” 





DEATH FOR MORALE 


“PATHS OF GLORY.” By Sidney 
Howard from the novel by 
Humphrey Cobb. At the Ply- 
mouth. 

1915. The French front. Two 
attacks on a German post have 
failed. A crack regiment, with a 
splendid record, withdrawing for 
a@ ten days’ rest, is thrown into 
the attack. The worn troops are 
swept back—the half of them that 
are left alive—by the furious Ger- 
man fire. 

Now the French are worried. 
After the 181st, any regiment sent 
to take that post will go out feel- 
ing that it’s sure to fail. How 
maintain the army morale? The 


MUSIC HALL 


SHOw *.ace 


LIONEL 
BARRYMORE 


“The RETURN of 
PETER GRIMM” 


. 

ON THE STAGE: 
“VARIATIONS,” featur- 
ing Paul Draper, staged 
by Leonidoff. — Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 



















18ist must be convicted of 
cowardice. After violent bickering, 
it is ordered that each company of 
the regiment send one man to the 
court-martial, to be tried for 
cowardice under fire. 

It is here that the drama be- 
gins. The play gives us ten scenes 
preliminary, the usual war zone 
scenes, clothed in shabby dialogue, 
as though the dramatizer knew 
they were merely preparatory. 
Five minutes built into the later 
part of the play would have been 
stronger. For here the tension 
grows truly strong. The first cap- 
tain says flatly, none of his men 
is a coward; he will not pick. As 
his father is a senator on the Mili- 
tary Council, that saves one victim. 
The second captain was killed in 
the action; his top-sergeant calls! 
together the 107 men left of the 
250, and bids them draw lots. The 
third captain, after a brief argu- 
ment with his conscience, selects 
his enemy in the company. 

The fourth captain was a scien- 
tist in civilian days, now called to 
play God over humans. He hesi- 
tates between two; they are among 
his best soldiers, but he is weigh- 
ing their value to society. One is 
a Jew; he inclines to select him, 
because his race would make 
trouble; but the other is syphilitic, 
that settles it. 

The reactions of the three chosen 
victims, the farce of the trial, the 
rejected aid of the soldier-priest, 
make a poignant study,:and tear 
deep into the vitals of the audi- 
ence. The men who must die to 
maintain army morale—killed for 
cowardice when they should be 
decorated for bravery—in their 
quiet, violent, and ironic acceptance 
of their fate, press strongly upon 
us the indifferent cruelty of war, 
erushing all that stands in the 
way of its juggernaut purpose. 
The acting, and the dialogue, grow 
tight with power through these 
closing scenes, and help make 
“Paths of Glory” a truly gripping 
work. 





‘ 


BOOMERANG 


“RED SALUTE.” United Artists 
film. Now about town. 

Every person with the slightest 
social conscience should see “Red 
Salute.” For any person with even 
the slightest social conscience will 
be struck by the way in which, 
almost with folly prepense, the 
methods of capitalist society are 
exposed and set before us. 

We do get a bit of genuine in- 
formation: there is wide and active 
unrest in the colleges, (It is from 
the colleges, by the way, that much 
of the stir came before our Revo- 
lution; the Princeton graduates of 
1771 pledged themselves to buy no 
British-made goods.) But beyond 
this, we watch, in full display, the 
capitalist tactics. It is taken for 
granted—not as a radical’s accu- 
sation, notice, but as a normal and 
accepted procedure—that there 
shall be agents provocateurs to 
goad on the “reds” and thus in- 
cite and invite police violence, 





In the Ballet Russe 








One beautiful scene in the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, which S. Hurok 
will reopen at the Metropolitan Opera House, beginning October 9th. 





The March of Time and Latest Ethiopian News Feature 





Adler Family Adds Piayer 


Lola Adler, a grandchild of the 
late Jacob P. Adler, is the newest 
member of this talented family‘ to 
join the professional ranks in the 
theatre. Last Sunday night she 
appeared with the Zu-Lach-Ess 
Group, in their informal revue, at 
the Civic Repertory Theatre. Miss 
Adler played the wife opposite 
Zvee Scooler in a Yiddish dramati- 
zation of Alfred Kreynborg’s poem 
“America! America!” 

Another performance of their 


at the Civic Repertory Theatre | 
Monday evening, October 7th. 





unique entertainment will be given | 


From Bali to Broadway by Way of “Legong” 





The people of Bali believe that 
once they leave their island they 
die. Since it is depicted as an 
Earthly Paradise, no native ever 
wishes to leave it. So those who 
are desirous of seeing the authentic 
ancient dances of these Balinese 
must either go to Bali—and that 
is not possible for many of us— 
or else see them in motion pic- 
tures, as no impresario can present 
j them in person to us here. 





Such a motion picture is said to 
be “Legong, or Dance of the Vir- 
gins,” taken in Bali by the Marquis 
{de la Falaise, and chosen by Irvin 


Brooklyn Strand Offers New “Shapiro and Archie Mayers to ini- 
jtiate their transformation of the 


‘Westminster Cinema in Forty- 


the New Program at 


the Newsreel Theatre 





The first Broadway run of the 


| latest issue of March of Time gives 


the facts behind Mussolini’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia, Exclusive pic- 
tures of Lake Tana show why Eng- 
land is interested because Lake 
Tana controls the water flow of the 
fertile Nile river valley. 

Along with this interesting sub- 
ject the Embassy Newsreal The- 
atre shows a compilation of all the 
newsreels’ material from Ethiopia. 
In all, about twenty minutes are 
devoted to this, the most timely 
subject of discussion today. 

The March of Time also goes 


into a minute Yd of President | 


Roosevelt’s C.C.C Showing the ! 


good things accomplished as well 
as pointing out a few of the salient 
maladjustments of the newly or- 
ganized national insteitution. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
subject of the two-real feature is 
from Pennsylvania. “Bootleg Coal” 
gives the inside story of an amaz- 
ing 50 million dollar business that 
has sprung up as the result of in- 
activity in the coal mines. 

The Newsreel Theatres announce 
a new small, modern theatre to be 
opened shortly at 800 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J., which will run a 
one-hour news program similar to 
that at the Embassy Newsreel 
Theatre. W. F. G. 








And the sweet heroine is so obvi- 
ously a shallow creature, won back 
from “dangerous ideas’ by 

strong-arm hero; and that hero is| 
so clearly a_ superficial cad—a 
hero doesn’t even have to be a 
gentleman these days, apparently, 
if he’s ready to beat the “reds”: 
is is all so simply presented that 


anyone with the slightest idea of 
what’s goin on in the world will 
read the film correctly. “Red 
| Salute” reduces capitalist tech- 
nique to words of one syllable, as 
easy to see through as cellophane. 
The title makes one think of a 
Fourth-of-July firecracker; the 
producers have lighted this one— 
and found it tied to their own tail. 








LYCEUM, W. 45 


MATINEE 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE 


First Comedy of Soviet Russia on American Stage 


th St. BR. 9-0546 


SATURDAY 











(in association w 


with ALFRED LUNT 


Mats. Thurs. 


The THEATRE GUILD presents 


The TAMING OF THE SHREW 
GUILD THEATRE *¢ * 2! 4 


and Sat. at 2: hy } 


ith John C. Wilson) 


and LYNN ae 


Pandora of peeeewey 











The THEATRE 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


“IF THIS BE sEeAsOn: 


by Dr. John Haynes Holmes & Reginald Lawrence 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE $2382 


GUILD presents 


2:30 cee lg 8:30 














“Fall to the brim 
of tender emotion.” 


—Atkinson, Times Eves. 8:40, 50¢ 


2 REMEMBER 
«THE DAY 


NATIONAL 37.54 e225 


“Visit the National 
Theatre. Receapture 
a glimpse of the kid 
that was you and 
cOme away feeling 

pretty swell.” 
—Coleman, Mirror 
“Among the con- 
tenders of this sea- 
son’s Pulitzer Prize.” 
—King- Sun 


to $3—Mats, Wed. & Sat. 2:40, 50c to $2 








METROPOLITAN 


OPERA HOUSE 
Oct. 9 to 20—12 Days Only 
S. HUROK presents 
COL. W. de BASIL’S 
MONTE CARLO 


BALLET 
RUSSE 


gee BOX OFFICE 
NOW OPEN 


GALA OPENING 75c to $4.00 plus tax 
Evenings (inc. San.) 75¢-$3.00 plus tax 
Mats. Sat.&Sun. 75¢ to $2.50 plus tax 








MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Exclusive Management 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. 
| R.C. nak. Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 








DANCE RECITALS 


Eight Dance Recitals, Saturday Eve- 
nings Oct. 12, Nov. 2, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 1, Feb. 15, Mar. 14, Apr. 4. 
Charles Weidman and His Group— 
Shawn and His Men Dancers—Miriam 
Winslow — Tamiris — Carola Goya— 
Martha Graham — Jacques Cartier— 
Agnes DeMille. 
for the series of 
Students Dance 


Mail orders to Stud 
$ 50s: Kecitals, 32 Union Sq. Also on 
sale at Wanemones s. For i 
d ket 


9-1391). 





eight recitals, 





umbes r ni (s Tu. 











M U $s! c 
PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 





This Afternoon at 3:00 
BACH—BEETHOVEN—BRAHMS 
Also SHOSTAKOVICH Symphony 

Thurs. Eve. at 8:45; Fri. Aft. at 2:30 
Cherubini—Sibelius—Wagner—Elgar 
Sat. Eve. at 8:45; Sun. Aft. at 3:00 
Cherubini—W agner—Elgar—Franck 

Arthur Judson, Mgr. (Steinway) 





“ROBUSTLY FUNN 
Hilarious Come 
DAMON 


EVES. 8:50. MATS. 


“A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER” 


RUNYON & HOWARD LINDSAY 
48th STREET THEATRE, East of Broadway 


WED. & SAT., 


NY.”—Walter Winchell 


dy in to acts by 





50c to $2 








WINTER GARDEN - 2.3, 
“The whole thing stirs 
stage entertainment”’—/3; 


BEATRICE LILLIE 


A Musical Holiday by 
A Vincente Mi 








AT HOME ABROAD 
HERB WILLIAMS* ELEANOR POWELL 


& 50th |.MATINEES THURS. & SAT. 
gs 8:30 | SEATS 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


with the life of superior 
Atkinson, N. ¥. Times 


ETHEL WATERS 


ooks 


DIETZ and SCHW 
nnelli Production 











te SENSATIONAL 
EUROPEAN REVUE 
%& FULL COURSE 
LUNCHEON 
%& DANCING 


7th AVE. at 50th ST. -O'NE 


Cpl. S-7070 


2 SHOWS NIGHTLY INCLUDING SUNDAY 6.30 P.M 





Clifford C. Fischer's 


lie Parisienne 


AND DANCE TO THE« MUSIC OF 


CARL HOFF and TOMMY DORSEY 


to 4 A.M. NO COVER CHARGE — 





Double Feature Program 





“Two Fisted.” 2 romantie com- 
edy depicting the adventures of a! 
fight manager and his dull witted 
boxer who crash Park Ave. society 


via the butler route, with Lee 
Tracy and Roscoe Karns in the 
featured roles, heads the double 


feature program this week at the 
Brooklyn Strand Theatre. Others 
in the cast are Gail Patrick, Grace 
Bradley, Billy Page, Gordon West- 
cott and Kent Taylor. 

“Born to Gamble,” the second 
feature, is 2 drama in the personal 
history of three generations and 
has for its stears H. B. Warner, 
Onslow Stevens, Lois Wilson, 
Maxine Doyle and Lucien Privai 


WAR 


Facts Behind the 
ETHIOPIAN CRISIS 


Now Showing in 


THE MARCH OF TIME 


FIRST BROADWAY SHOWING 
One Hour of Latest News 


EMBASSY 
Newsreel Theatre 


BROADWAY AT 46th ST. 


Admission 15c 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. 
25e after 2 P.M. 























STARTS TODAY ar RKO 








ROYAL 


COLISEUM 





B'woy & 181s0 St. —_Westehestera Berrendves, 
FRANKLIN CHESTER) 
Prospect & 161s? St. Tremont & E. 177th St. 
FORDHAM HAMILTON 
Fordham Rd. &Valentiog = gion g 146th St. 
RKO 86th ST. REGENT 


ot Lexington Ave. 


Rxo 8st ST. 
on Brocodwoy 


116th St. & 7th Ave. 
RKO 125th ri 





MELD OVER Nr. Lexing 
Today to Thursday ——— 
Ko 23rd ST = RKo 58th ss, 
a? Seventh Ave 








at Lexington Ave 





t PALACE || COLO 


Bway & 47th Se. 
HELD OVER 


oday to Tuesda 
Mazo delaRoche s 


JALNA 


ONE FRIGHTENED 
NIGHT 


‘TOP HAT = 
FRED ASTAIRE | 
GINGER ROGERS & 








Sybil Jason 


“Little Big Shot” 


A Warner Bros. Picture with 

GLENDA FARRELL 

ROBT. - ARMST RONG 

EDW. EVERETT HORTON 
* Big Stage Revue * 


ED SULLIVAN 
IN PERSON WITH HIS - 
“Dawn Patrol Revue 
PLUS MANY STAR ACTS 
ANY DAY! 
25c to 2 P. M. 
35c to Z PA M. 
ith Ave. & 60th St ANY EAT! 
SHOW VALUE OF THE Cae 














2nd BIG WEEK! 


‘TOP HAT 


Fred ASTAIRE 
Ginger ROGERS 
* 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 


sPALAC agulv ry 








47th St. 














Bway & 





| 


ninth Street into the World Thea- 
| tre, where they will present out- 
of-the-ordinary motion pictures for 
their first run in New York. “Le- 
| gong” is out-of-the-ordinary be- 
cause it shows exotic exciting 
dances, dancing of ancient legends 
with fabulous beasts,- weird wild 
witches, extraordinarily beautiful 
magnificent costumes, with back- 
grounds of authentic temples— 
beautiful, imposing. Here are hun- 
dreds of natives—some costumed 
in priceless bejeweled ceremonial 
robes, an extravaganza of reality, 
not of papier mache and bunting— 
you cannot say “strike” and see it 
fall apart—for these are the tem- 
ples of the ever present Gods of 


—and of their age-old ceremonies, 


today—as they were of yesterday | 


imposing and magnificent. 

Unlike a travelogue, so skillfully 
are’ these ceremonies introduced, 
that one is never too consciously 
aware of them, or of the breath- 
taking beauty of the backgrounds, 
for there is a simple and charming 
love story which is played by the 
Balinese. 

The story is one of unrequited 
love—rivalry in love between Pou- 
tou and her half-sister for the 
heart of Nyong. These girls are 
beautiful bronze statues come to 
life. With the technicolor of this 
film—the first time in history it 
has ever been taken into the trop- 
ics—the effect is that of living 
Gauguins. The color does not dis- 
tract but is a symphonic harmony 
which enhances the beauties of 
Bali, and keeps for us the impor- 
tance of the charming love story. 





Beery-Cooper at Capitol 


“O’Shaughnessy’s Boy,” starring 
Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper, 
is the new film feature at the Cap- 
itol Theatre. 





CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE 
lith St. at 6th Ave. Phone WAt. 9-2450 
Mon. Eve., Oct. 7—Pop. Prices 


IN AN INFORMAL REVUE 
Judah Bleich- Zvee Scooler - Wolf Barzel 
“An evening of delightful buffoonery 
such as is rarely seen in the theatre.” 

—World-Telegram 

















WALLACE 


BEERY 





The scren’s most lovable pair reunited... 


nermal man or woman could resist it. 
promise you happy laughter, and happier tears! 


ina 


story so human, so genuinely touching that no 


We 


JACKIE 


COOPER 


O’SHAUGHNESSY’S BOY 





Bway & 5lst—Ma; 


with SPANKY (Our Gang-ster) McFARLAND- An M-G-M Picture 

Augmented Program of Short Subjects: Stan LAUREL and 

Oliver HARDY in their new laugh hit, “Thicker Than Water” 
M-G-M Color Cartoon “THE CALICO DRAGON” 


CAPITOL 





Ed. Bowes, Mng. Dir. 








Continuous performa 





CENTER 
THEATRE 


The Rockefeller Center Play- 
house, 49th Street at 6th Ave. 


Nino Martini, idol of opera, 

makes his screen debut and 

sings his way to stardom. A 

story to enchant you! Music 
to entrance you! 


HERE’S TO 
.. ROMANCE 


NINO MARTINI 


and Genevieve Tobin, Anita 
Louise, Maria  Gambarelli, 
Ernestine Schumann - Heink 


B. A. ROLFE and his Orchestra in a Musical VarietyShow 


e 
nees at popular prices 


To 1 P.M. 35¢ every day; 1 to € P.M. 50c; nights 75c; 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays, 1 to 6 P. M. 60c;. nights &85c, 
including tax. First Mezzanine Reserved. Phone CO 5-6535 
a 
One block from Radio City Music Hail Ample Parking Space 








2 HITS! 


Also on the screen-—‘ 


25¢ noone 40¢ inc” 


LEE TRACY in “Two Fisted” 


with H. B. WARNER - MAXINE DOYLE 


BROOKLYN STRAND 


‘BORN TO GAMBLE” 


Fulton St. & 
Rockwell PI. 
Children 


atailumes 


25¢ Show sa. 

















FABIAN’S 


FuaT ae, ot NTUVING 
25¢ to 6 P.M. 


ROB'T D¢ 
“One of 


plus “ 





the year’s best pictures.” 


2 FEATURE FILMS ALWAYS! 


“THE 39 STEPS” 


YN AT—MADELEINE CARROLL ~ 
N. Y. Times 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD” 








MUNI AS THE MEDICAL OUTCAST WHO PUT CRIME ON THE OPERATING TABLE! THE STAR OF "BLACK FURY’ AS THE ‘SCARFACE’ OF MEDICINE, | N THE MOST TERRIFIC OF ALL HIS GREAT CHARACTERIZATIONS! 


PAUL MUNI .:“DR. SOCRATES’ wie ANN DVORAK - STRAND - 25. 


BARTON MacLANE — 


ROBERT BARRAT — 


JOHN ELDREDGE 


— HOBART CAVANAUGH — A WARNER BROS. HIT — MIDNIGH TSHOW — BROADWAY AND 47th STREET — TO 1 P. M. 
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Editor's Corner 





Review of and Comment on Events 


Here and Abroad, Critical 


Front 


Good Ticket in Media 
MEDIA.—The Socialist Party of 
Delaware County will be repre- 
sented in the November election 
with the following ticket: County 
Commissioners, John Smith, Ches- 
ter, vice-president, Delaware Connty 








and Otherwise 
By James Oneal 
More Pathological Studies 


AST. week we enjoyed an excursion through the tents of the mighty 

Bolshevik sects to find out how the revolution is ‘getting along. 
We did not exhaust consideration of terminology~in that report and 
no one can understand the revolution without a more complete knowl- 
edge of it. 

If you are a member of a sect it is essential for you to charge 
the others with “bureaucracy” but you must be careful how you spe}! 
the word. To spell it “bureaucracy” is to write yourself down a petty 
bourgeois. The Marxist-Leninist way to spell it is “burocracy.” As 
we are exploring for “clarity” it is essential for us to understand this 
important distinction. The Communist Party stands for the Marxist- 
Leninist spelling of the word but there are some sects that believe the 
C.P. is “ultraleft” on this. 

‘Thien there is the word “mechanical.” It had its origin in early 
“theses” of the Comintern but the holy word has been corrupted 
through its misuse by other sects. It was a dirty trick for others tc 
swipe it because “right” and “left,” “Dangerous center” and “ultra- 
left,” and all “deviators” from the “correct line” have made it more 
difficult. to achieve “clarity” by using it. However, if you want to 
detiver a solar-plexus at one who lacks “clarity,” hurl “mechanical” 
at him and watch him glide into a coma. There’s nothing like it 
in the ‘Bolshevik lexicon. Even the Revolutionary Policy Publishing 
Association has became skilled in using it. 

“Democratic-centralism” is a little more profound and it perplexe: 
the ‘greatest minds. It means democracy under control of a dictator 
orders you to support. Other seets outside of the C.P. support thi: 
great “principle” in their own groups but some hold that they don’t 
want a “mechanical” transference of it from Stalin to their groups 
Observe how beautifully that word “mechanical” eomes into the pic- 
ture! We-are sure that our readers have now reached the first stage 
of “clarity.” 

Then there is “comradely criticism” and “merciless” ¢riticism.” 
This formula is elastic, not “mechanical.” We will proceed to “clarify’ 
this. The C.P. and its orphans are all fishing in the Socialist Party 
for recruits just as they are fishing in each other’s camps for con 
verts. If you are reading the various Bolshevik journals you arc 
struck with the fact that each of them takes a different attitude to 
ward the Old Guard and to the “militants.” The first receives “merci 
less criticism” and the second “comradely criticism.” 


Down With the Old Fossils! 


The reason for this is that the Old Guard consists of a collectior 
of old fossils who never can reach “clarity” while there is hope of the 
“militants” reaching this stage of Nirvana. The first is hopelessly 

“right” ‘and the’ second exhibits a promising “leftward” trend. Tc 
g@in recruits from the “leftward” trend you must use “comradely crit- 
icism.” 

But there is another way to put it. Those who may eventually 
reach “clarity” are also called the “healthy element.” All of the sects 
regard the “militants” as the “healthy” group while each sect sees 
in each of the other sects “healthy elements” that must be encouraged 
by “comradely criticism.”” You have to be a great thinker, however, 
to understand all this and there are only a few of us besides Josef 
Stalin, Lovestone, Cannon, Weisbord ‘and Henson who have reached 
“larity” on this matter. However, there'is hope for everybody except 
the old fossils who never will understand “revolutionary” tactics. 

Here we may abandon the sects for the moment and turn to our 
“militant” friends who recently held a conference and we note that 
a great Marxist contributed some important thoughts. He was orig- 
inal. He said that we must take a “realistic” attitude toward the 
Soviet Union, a “realistic” attitude toward war, and formulate a 
“vealistic’” labor policy. The simplicity and “clarity” of these pro- 
posals are their outstanding characteristics. When you say “realistic” 
nothing more is necessary. Be “realistic” on fascism, war, labor and 
the Soviet Union and everything else is easy. The eonference was 
even “realistic” when, after much debate and reaching no conclusions, 
it passed the.buck to a sub-committee to report at some later time. 


God and the Devil 


We cannot neglect the dear old Socialist Labor Party. It has 
always claimed that it has stood “like a rock” for forty years. It has. 
It hasn’t moved an inch in four decades, but it gets a convert now 
and then. Last week was an epoch in the party’s history. It ran a 
letter by Frank Jeffries of Camden, N. J., announcing his resignation 
from the Socialist Party and that he was joining the $.L.P. This 
event was so extraordinary that the organ of the 8.L.P. ran an editor- 
jal of nearly two full-length columns interpreting the remarkable 
phenomenon. 

Frank declares that he had been a member of the S.P. 25 years 
but not until he recently read an S.L.P. pamphlet did he learn that 
he had “wasted” these 25 years and for this he is “fearfully sorry.” 
Why he remained 25 years in sin is a mystery, for the accidental 
reading of that pamphlet does not explain it. He had access to S.L.P. 
pamphlets in those years of membership in the rotten S.P. Why the 
doors of the new home have been opened to one who required 25 years 
to see the light is to us still baffling. Frank lived in the days when 
the S:L.P. advertised us as the “multi-cocoa party” and the party of 
“Bermuda onions,” the party that contracted an illigitimate union 
with the “kangaroos,” and yet light came into his dark life only after 
25 years! 

But the S.L.P. editorial gives one a thrill. It declares that Frank’s 
statement “is indeed a sad and torturing confession.” We think so too 
We were almost moved to tears when we read it. The editorial affirm: 
that the confession is all the more sad considering the “necessity of 
rapid action and great clarification” today. You said it. It is “clarity” 
that is needed even if it takes a quarter-century to get it. Moreover, 
as the editorial declares, “there is no reason for despair on the part 
of Comrade Jeffries” for he and others like him can save others from 
“falling into the errors” that thousands have fallen into by joining 
the corrupt S.P. We are sure that Frank will get some consolation 
from these editorial reflections. 

But, as old Robert Burton in the seventeenth century said, “Where 
God hath a temple, the Devil will have a chapel.” The S.L.P. organ 
on the same editorial page where Frank is welcomed refers to a mem- 
ber who has “been cast out.” As Lucifer fell from the battlements 
of heaven into the pit of hell, so Adolph Silver has fallen. Whether 
it required 25 years or 25 days for him to see another light we do 
not know but he has “been cast out.” Result, Frank joins the party, 
an increase of 1; Silver “cast out,” a decrease of 1; net gain, 0! 

However, the revolution is sweeping the masses. If the eastawa 
on.an island made a living by taking in each other’s washing, 











is 


the 


Central Labor Union; H. Walter 
Davis, Moylan, member of the 
Typographical Union. Other candi- 
dates are Richard A. Montgomery, 
Media; Robert G. Hastings, Upper 
Darby; Jeanette A. Poole, Brook- 
ine; Milton F. Wells, Springfield; 
‘harles Sherlock, Yeadon, Lithog- 
aphers’ Union, and Alfred Mc- 
Cinney, Chester. 


New Branch in Millvale 

MILLVALE.—The newly organ- 
zed branch of Millvaie will be rep- 
esented in the November elections 
itv a full municipal ticket. The 
ranch was launched after the time 
or filing nomination papers for 
he primary had expired, and only 
lue to a systematic campaign 
imong the registered Socialists the 
ranch succeeded in having their 
icket written in. 
Strong Ticket in Rimersburg 
RIMERSBURG. — With the So- 
‘ialist ticket ratified in the pri- 
nary, local Socialists are prepar- 
ng to launch an active campaign. 
The following were nominated: 
Sommissioners, A. D. Alexander 
nd Harry W. Flick; Treasurer, C. 
1, Best; Prothonotary, Henry 
Juster; Register and Recorder, 
‘irman Reddinger; Boro Ticket: 
Yo. 1 Precinct: Judge of Election, 
‘fohn Denton; Inspector, John D 
“ieGuire; Council, Clarence Wil- 
‘ams; No. 2 Precinct: Judge of 
Ylections, George Alexander; In- 
pector, Jess Flick; School Direct 
r, C. C. Alexander and S. J. 
Adams; East Madison Township 
'udge of Election, Thomas Lobaugh’ 
‘nspector, Albert Priester; Super- 
isor, John Barger; Constable, Dale 
Y. Hawk; West Madison Township 
Judge of Election, Albert Tuttle; 
'nspector, I. B. Wathens. 


Branch Work in Pittsburgh 
In connection with the politica! 
sampaign, the possibilities of or- 
ranizing new branches will not be 
»verlooked. A series of nense meet 
ngs of Socialist sympat hizers wil! 

e held in the various districts. The 
irst in the 3lst ward is scheduled 
it the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Hueston. 
Branches are rapidly organiizng 
‘or winter activities. The 5th Ward | 


















mand a high standard of nersonal 


Pennsylvanial™ 





N Woe York City =a Register and Enroll 
For Election Oct. 8, 


9, 10, 11, 14 and 15 





ment for the 1936 primaries 
It will continue every day until 


registration are given elsewhere 
Polling ptaces for registration 
registration day from 5p. m. to 


To be eligible to vote you must 


sinee November 5th, 1934; in the 


proof of literacy. 
ALL SOCIALISTS MUST 
PRIMARIES. After registering 


emblem, the Arm and Torch, is 
CROSS (X) IN THE CIRCLE U 


REGISTER EARLY! DON’T 
Voters who have any trouble 
telephone AT ONCE to the Sociali 





EGISTRATION for the November, 1935, election and enroll- 


Monday and Tuesday, October 14th and 15th. Dates for upstate 


October 15th, when they will’ be open from 3.30 p. m. to 11.30 p.m. 
and on election day you must have been a resident of the State 
ene year, of the county (bereugh) four menths and of the elec- 
tion district thirty days. that is, if you have lived in the State 
and in the election district October 6th, 1935. 

All new voters must submit to a literacy test before being -per- 
mitted to register; a school diploma will be accepted as adequate 
ENROLL 


with the names and emblems of all official parties. 


will be eligible to vote in next year’s primaries. 


will begin Tuesday, October 8th. 
Friday, October 11th; and again 


in’ this issue. 
and enroliment will be open every 
10.30 p. m., except on Tuesday. 


be a citizen of the United States, 


eounty (borough) since July 5th 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S 
voters will be handed a ballot 
The Socialist 
in the third column. MARK A 
NDER THE EMBLEM, and you 


WAIT FOR THE LAST DAY! 
at the registration places should 
st Party office, ALgonquin 4-2620. 











' Anti-War Conference of 
Labor and Socialists 
Held in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. —A meeting 








; | Committee, 
| member of the Socialist Party and 


| rs. John Phillips, president of the 


|come before personal gain and 


sponsored by the Trade Union 
Conference Against War and the 
Socialist Party was held at the 
Friends, Meeting House Friday, 
Sept. 27, Many delegates from 
trade unions and the Socialist 


Party attended, including a num- 
ber of A. F. of ‘L. members, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of war 
materials. 

“Trade unionists recognize that 
national policy in this crisis must 
if 
neutrality means restriction of the 
production of war goods by the 
government we will support that 
move,” declared Alfred Hoffman 
of the’ American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, chairman of the 
Conference, in a call issued for the 
meeting. Virtually every A: F. of 
L. official in the city signed the 
call, 

The speakers were Jeanette Ran- 
kin, America’s first Congresswo- 
man and who for years has been 
foremost in the peace movement, 
Stephen Raushenbush, chief in- 
vestigator for the Nye Munitions 
and Charles W. Ervin 


the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


Pennsylvania Feder a of Labor, 


Dr. S. Maggin on “Inter- 





Louis Waldman to Speak at 
Campaign Dinner in Phila. 

Louis Waldman, State Chairman 
of the Socialist Party of New York, 
will be one of the speakers at the 
Campaign Dinner to be given by 
Local Philadelphia in honor of Dr. 
Charles Mazer, candidate for Mayor. 

The dinner will be held on Fri- 
day, October 18, at the Hillquit 
Auditorium of the Labor Educa- 
tional Centre, 415 S. 19th St. The 
speakers in addition to Dr. Mazer 
and Louis Waldman will be’ Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore 
College and gubernatorial candi- 
date for Penn_in the last election, 
and David H. H. Felix, Chairman 
of the Campaign Committee and 
well-known attorney. Many trade 
unions, the Workmen’s Circle and 
colleagues of Dr. Mazer, who is “| 
world-renowned professor of med- 
icine, have already made reserva- 
tions. 

Reservations are $1 and 
be made at once at the Party 
fice, 415 S. 19th St. 


should 
Of- 


Jobless Organize in Tarentum 

TARENTUM.—Under the direc- 
tion of the Party’s Committee on 
Unemployment a local of the Un- 
employed Citizens’ League of Al- 
legheny County has been launched. 
The local will meet every Monday 
evening at the Socfalist Hall, 605 
Wood St. The organization took 
place at an enthusiastic mecting 
addressed by Robert Lieberman, 
chairman of the Unemployed Citi- 
zens’ League of Allegheny County. 





national and War” 











"PARTY NOTES 


Dayton, Ohig—The sti State Exc Com- 
mittee will meet in Dayton on Satur- 
day, Oct. 5, in the Central Block Bldg., 
Room 10. This will be followed 
inass meeting for John Monarch in the 


evening. Southwestern Secretarics’ Con- 





ference will be held on the following 
day. John Monarch will direct the 
afternoon session. 

BRONX 
Amalgamated Branch in Assemb!y 
Hall this Monday evening. Oct. 7th. | 
Very important fer all members. | 


Lower 6th A.D.—Educati: ynal meeting, 











Tuesday, Oc t. Sth. Harvd 
Siegel on “Problems the A. F 
of L. Convention,” at . 172nd St. 
Street meeting, Thursday, Oct. 10, at 
Ward and Westchester Aves. Speak- 
‘rs: Morris Cohen, Abe Wisotsky. and 
others. Literature distribution every 
Sunday. 

Upper West Bronx Campaicn.- —Com- 
mittee has arranged a_ scries of big 
meetings. On Saturday, Oct, ¢ 1 the 
Auditorium of the Amal sams uses, 
74 vi in Cortlandt Park So. snappy 
wechestra will supply the Jance music. 
August Claessens will entertain. Profits 
io campaign sar: 

Lower 8th D.—"r " ting 
Tuesday, Oct. sh; at Disastde Manor. 
impe tant reports Wil be wicuc. . 
if lecture program -—WiHi: tt P 
baum of The New Leader will speak 


m “Socialism in England.” Every mem- 
ber is requested to attend at 8:30 p. m. 


BROOKLYN 


Branch.—Throughout 
paign open-air meetings will be held 
at Kings Highway, corner E. 15th St., 
»2 Mor idays. Weinstein, Waldman, 
Manus. On Tuesdays, at same corner, 
speakers will be Feigenbaum, Manus. 
On Thursday speakers will be Manus, 
Jager, HRaices. Sunday mornings all 
embers must come out at 11 sharp 
for literature distribution. Meet at 
Comrade Manus’ house, Ocean Ave. cor, 
Avent uc 


Midwood cam- 






lith AD., Kinge— Oct. Tat 
295 Gates Ave., seit 
will speak on “Socialists and Wart.” 


Midwood and Brighton Unit—Thars- 


day, Oet. 19, 2 p. m. Eleanor Braten 
| will speak on “Present Day Situation.” 
| Tuesday, Oct. 15. 1 p. m.: Luncheon, 
|‘widge and entertainment. Thursday, 
Oct. 24, at 2 p. m.: Margaret Daniels, 
“Progress of Mental Healing.” Thurs- 
lay, “Oct. 31, 2 p. m.: Esther Friedman, 
first of series of lectures on “Practical 





Poliitcs.” Unit meets at 1113 Brighton 
Beach Ave. 
Street Meetings 
BRONX 
Hall Meetings 
} Friday, Oct. 18, P. §. 80. Moshola 
Parkway and Van Cortland Ave. Speak- 
ers: Sanmioel Orr, Matthew M. Levy, 
(ico. Steinhardt, Isidore Polstein, Esther 
rr man 
. Oct. 10. Ward and West- 
t Morris Cohen, Abe WE 
sotsky, Estelle Abramson. 
BROOKLYN 
Tuesday. ith St. and 13th Ave. Louis 
Epsiein and 
Wednesday. ‘Mermaid Ave. and 22nd 
t. Louis Epstein, Julia Primoff. 
Friday, October 4th. Roebling und 
o. Hh St. Claessens, Belsky, Schach- 
wr, Dubno. 
Friday, Oct. 11. 67th St. and Bay 


Julia Primoff. 
Hall Meetings 
Oct, 4, 3:30 p. m. Browns- 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman St. 
Speakers: Charles Solomon, Louis P. 
Goldberg, Fred Shulman, Harry Lopa- 
tin, Irving Ostrowsky, Jack Altman. 
iday, Oct. 4, 8:30 p. m. P. S$. 167. 
Schenectady Aye. and Eastern Parkway. 
Charles Louis A 
Fred Sigmund 
Edward Grief. 
» Oct. 16, 3:30 p. 
tore and Stone 
announced. 
Oct. 18, 8:30 p. 
Sth St. and 20th 
» Axelvad, Louls P. Goldberg. 
ay, Oct. 20, $:30 p. m., 844 Utica 
Charles Solo tion, Harry W. Laid- 
, Sone Axelrad, Sigmund Goldstein, 
ird Grief 


Louis Epstein, 


j Par kway. 


Friday, 
ville Labor 


Solomon, 
Shulman, 


f. 
z 
r 


P.-B. 
Speak- 


m. 
Aves. 







m. Savoy 
Ave. Speak- 








We Employ Only Union Labor 


Established since 1889 


The Oldest Independent Retail Milk Concern in the Bronx 


MORRISANIA 


oCK FARMS, Inc. 


883 went AVE. 


BRONX, N. Y. 


Phone—MElrose 5-8500 
Deliveries Madeto Your Door 





Workmen's 


Sick & Death Benefit Fund 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Organized 1884 
Main Office: 


714-716 SENECA AVENUE, Ridgewood Station, 


Incorporated 1899 
Brooklyn, N. % 


Telephonc—HEgeman 3-4058 


OVER 50,000 MEMBERS IN 352 BRANCHES 


Reserves on December 31, 


1932—-$3,500,000.00 


Benefits paid since its existence: 


Death Benefit $5,300,000.00 


WORKERS! 
In Case of Sickness, 


Death Benefit according 

Class A: 40 cents per mon 
t the age of 44. 

Class B: 50 cents per month 

Parents may insure their cl 

Death Benefit according te age 


to age at ti 


th 


Death 
idren 






me of initi 
Death 


$20 to 


Sick Benefit $13,000,000.00 


PROTECT YOURSELVES! 


Accident, or Death! 


ition in one or both classes: 
Benefit $395 at the age of 16 te $12 


Benefit $55( 
in case of 


$200. 





to $2: 


death = to the age of B® 


SICK BENEFIT PAID: 
Per weeks $12.00 fcr 50 weeks and $6.00 fer another 50 weeks. 


$6 or $9 for 
SICK BENEFIT 
$9 per week for the first forty 


fer farther information apply to Main Office, 


er to the 


wee 


Financia! Secretaries of the 


40 weeks ani half of that amount [cr ancther 40 weeks, 


FOR WOMEN: 
ks; $4.50 for another forty weeks. 


William Spuhr, National Secretary, 
Branches, 
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it the Socialist Center, 1862 Center | 2t°Ty is not wented, intelligent An interesting lecture will be 
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WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 
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Branches All Over the 
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Optometrist and Optician 
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213 EAST BROADWAY 
DRydock 4-5525 
2497 TIEBOUT AVENUE 
Near Fordham Rd.—RAymond 9-4971 
924 PROSPECT AVENUE 
KIlpatrick 5-9629 





our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 


Patronize 


Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Teleohene Drv Nock 46-0856 «+880 


Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 























sects, are making rapid progress. by mutual swapping of members. 


More clarity! Hail the revolution!! 
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Columbia Tea Co. 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

s co-operative Fire Insurance Society, 
‘ffillated with the Cooperative League 
f America and operating under the 


supervision of the New York State 
nsurance Department 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers ves 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
oO 
ae Insar- 


10¢ Azsly $1 OQ tse 


irrespective of location or character 
of dwelling. 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 
$500,000.00 paid out in 
fire claims. 
50,000 Members. 


‘QUUSSIOn every member giasi 
a deposit equal to $0.90 for 
#100 of insurance. This deposit 
ill be repaid in full upon withdrawal. 


For farther information 
epply te the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
REgent 4-4391 New York City 
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Do two things. Build the Social- 






























































New Jersey Le eye } 
Abraham Epstein at Friday Forum nis 13 because no man 1s Satis- } 
Paseaic.—The second of a series of R E STAURA N T s- fied to spend money needlessly and | 
Friday Night Forums, sponsored by | ~~ — i/ Gg acne te — | more and mor — ae vs 
Socialist Party branches in Passaic in more and C ois ford “Cl : 
cooperation with local trade unions, ° ming tnat rawtorc iotnes, at 
pte take place October ith at 585 Main Fifth Avenue Bar $18.75, are equal to the $50 and 
od $60 kind—not in stvle and smart- 
‘Abraham Epstein, Executive Secretary Wines - Beers - Liquors a — te psc be and 4 mare 
of the American Association for Social aw dinitin 6 ereseeerin ness alone Dut in every respect, 
Security, will be the guest speaker. BA. FIFTH AVENUE Crawford tailors every garment 
The next business meeting of Branch Bet. 15th & 16th St. New York from the fabrics whicl 
One will take place Friday, Oct. 11th, Tel.: STuyvesant 9-9164 e a heey Fee te 
at the Workmen’s Circle, 50 Howe Ave. S ‘ “ 0 Americ is j 
Plans fora vigorous county campaign Special Luncheon 35¢ ills. Fabrics tl > iron 
for the Nevember elections in Passaic Fabries for every pu snort 
and Paterson are being comple ted. en ee eee te — Sw ‘ a 
GIUSTI’S SPAGHETTI INN} tec‘tsves:’ Skates and pecterns, 
TOmpkins Square 6-9402-3 the latest oe . 
4 & 5 Course LUNCHEON 40 & 50 Now t The da- 
TIP TOE INN 6 Course CHICKEN DINNER 60c mand fo: s is now! 
Served all day , uses | 
62 EAST 14th STREET soe - Bees uae Se nsf 
(Between Broadway & 4th Avenuc) WINES and BEER SERVED he: be 
SHULEM, Mer. NEW YORK CITY 49 WEST 16th STREET pe , eri 
| WAtkins 9-9177 New York City ‘ voor ( 
I AL ig ea 
>] ( Adv.) 
You are always sure of the Mos ici 
y t Delicious Food DEATH NOTICE 
served in the Most liberal portions Comrade Lavenia Oppenhe 164 
“4 7th Ave. Brooklyn, inoUncéE the j 
at the Most reasonable price at the Geni Gt ber Sele ae ee 


FIFTH AVE. CAFETERIA 


94 Fifth Ave. Between 14th and 15th Streets 








John J. Cunningham 


October ist.. Funeral from Wm. 

Cooke Funeral Parlors, 60 7th Bad 

Brooklyn, Friday at 2 p.m i 
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pt RRR NOT RTI - HALLS and ‘LYCEUMS Hu _knowr % mitlions a | ist Party and cet subs for The 
cota “SW E a TOUCH-NEE TEA” New Leader tc help buiid it 
Phone, DRydock 4-8100 oa : “* eae 
| i. “7 x . 
DR. J. LUNENFELD || snoorirs UNION DIRECTORY 
° . | a” , 
t | LABOR LYCEUM |, ~~? : 
Surgeon Dentist | 49 Willoughby Ave Krookive 1 ONNAZ, SINGER ENBROIDERERS nesday evening tn the Council Room at 
| vee 4 amali hal) entteite ¢ jh oS STITCHERS and PLEAT | 218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen 
: iitable for « RS 1.) |) 66 LGW » Philli Red sd 
80 DELANCEY STREET ~ eesti | bast ith St Ta A! rh iain 3637 | = et Mtn Mel 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. STAGts 2.9849 658. Executive Hoar very Tues | THE INTERNATIONAL 
. ‘ gh AAS fice Lo ie ty DIES' GARMENT WORKERS 
New York Manager; LA “Barkinsky, 5. eonde Nedsva UNION, 3 Wesf 16th Street, New 
° Labor Temple’*?-747. £487 S41" 5° ; me A Reset Aevanone. York City. Phone, CHelsea 3-2148 
OttinsBiinins abor mp e€ NEW YORK “by 4 MAKERS t TNION, Leesd..e,. 4 David Dubinsky, President. 
- : ‘ Aorkmens Kiucationa ABROC IA Liew Tel.. Orchard 4-086 Regulir meet THE AMALGA 
Deity T OM." 0 Oe ree Library open from i te 10 f gs every Ist and 3rd Saturday | ADIES' GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. dnt P ve Board = ine very Monday | 
: ll alls for Meetings Hnterts ng ; at 132-8 i 1 No. 10, LL.G.W.U, Office, 6 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. anc Balla fe: Rigen « > } ‘ew YorR Cit \“ jsth St.; Phone, Wis. 7-8011. 
an it TD pie Ree eh yt i Le Gee 5 Executive Board meets every Thursday 
= FXLOAK. DRESS. DRIVERS &@ HP t the « offi e of the Union. Joe Abramé 
ERS’ UNION. Local 102. LLG | O12: Pres. Sigmund Perlmutter, Mgre 
AfMiated will fk. 131 West] We decat ul St a ee. Board Mourise 
E . Pay os cor ail | ae | | WW. Jacobs, Sec’y to Exec ard; a 
M M od R OS E, Inc. tick # §-3681.—Saul Metz | Saperstein, Chairman of Exec 
| 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ © UNION, 
ai 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and Mili. 








| t NION Local 32, Intern nery Work < nian. 
ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment | | Garment Workers’ Union | Vowntowh office, 68 Bemeuaene plage 
PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS & | West 16th an ect, New Vork Cits | Spring ‘ne, Wi uptown office, 30 V 
ger }>t5 k isconsin 7-1270. Executive 
Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhurst l = Beard meets every Tuesday evenin Md 
2 Sn dieietn h J user, S. Spector; Seere 
Expert always at your service | (YLOTHING WORKI RS Of AMERICA it o 9 an wad wit MG i 
6704 BAY P"WAY 2249 65th STREET “ped dig ites Gppenbeim; Chairman of Execw 
REnsonhurat 6-10064, 9625 REachview 32-9346 kins Sq ~ ge ine 1 ‘ - i Py om me tt 
a ee oubinciinepeaeen a] i u “ - | ——— 
1 ¢ 
i. ar aan : . UNIT 
| ty SCRWARE MAKERS’ UNION, haat 
G ALA CO C UR pansetiee UNIUN, Local 2 iN ore . F ne 2 East 15th St 
N FE R | ternational rhers’ Uni | ac one, Alx quia 7083 oint Es 
— Office and hea 4 quar Wil “u ive os . ets every Tuesday night 
° ghby A r 1 2-079 ; 1 Seem eter uesd 
WED. 8:30 49¢ HUNTS POINT PALACE ese een Oe ive fare | ight at 8:00 im the office. Bd Getter 
OCT. 9th P.M. Subscription 163rd ST. & SO. BLVD. || President, Robert Glass; Vice-! esident | Muu, Secretary-Treasurer. 
- —nNc | ‘stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mo 
Master of Ceremonies—N. Chanin . te Moke; Germbars Semedl’ nhodel: AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION. 
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Yetta Swerting, David Medoff, Nicholas Zoslowsky. 


Mildred Cabel, Sam Medoff 





Auspices—BRONX COUNTY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Tickets on Sale at: Bronx Laber Center, 


Party Branches; Rand Scheel Book 


OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST 
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290—7th Ave. W. 
el.: LAckawanna ¢5483 





809 Wettahester Ave.; All Bronx MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 West 
7 Bast-abth Sty oer N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100 
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Atlantic City Convention 
May Prove Historic One 
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Labor's Forward March! 
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A Socialist Party Publication Devoted to the 





















































oa Interests of the Socialist and Labor Movement. 
‘ JAMES ONEAL, Editor rs 
WM. M. FEIGENBAUM, Associate By Algernon Lee ‘ , 
ay contributions do not necessaril ent th ii 7 . $j > rey . ir ; , 
ef The New Leader. On the gene gg lc ll oe 4 Tat problem uppermost in the powerful factor. Their friendly or 
: variety of opinions ‘consistent with its declared purpose. minds of the delegates from hostile feeling has great weight in 
# Published Every Saturday by The unions of all trades and indus- | the state capitols and in the court 
. New Leader Publishing Associa- 2 . : 3 " waa’ 
oe rare ishing Associa- tries, and from all parts of the rooms, a ney ee veeew wv 
Tel o. ALgonq 4-4622. country, as they come together in an injune jon sha e granted or 
Entered as Sosguet Class Matter, January 19, 1924, at the Atlantic City next w eek, will, no not, whether or not the militia 
Post Office at New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. . c doubt be that of shall be sent to break a strike. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: s t rengthening The direct drives for organiza- 
1 Year, New York City Edition $2.00 1 Year, Nat'l Edition $1.00 their or ga niza- tion in the various trades and in- 
Year to Foreign Countries $3.00 1! Year to Canada.. $2.50 tions all along dustries needs to be supplemented 
the line. This is by a well directed, intensive, con- ‘he ' 





tinuous, and nation-wide campaign 
to educate the public at large with 
regard to the aims of trade union- 
ism ,its methods, and its effects. 
The other side loses no opportunity @ 
to describe trade unionism as a 
huge “racket” and to picture union 
officials as pot-bellied self-seekers, 
living at the expense of their rank 
and file. A propaganda of truth 
is sorely needed to offset this prop- 
aganda of malicious falsehood, and 
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WAR! 
ANAC, who came into power through 


armed gangsters, who put trade union and co- 
operative buildings of the workers to flames, who re- 


vitally necessary 
at the present 
moment. The fa- 
vorable condi- 
tions which were 
provided by NRA 
during the two 
years of its life 
have been swept 
away) by the Su- 
preme Court decision. Organized 


































ferred cynically to 


“the corpse of liberty” 
plishing this destruction, has begun war against a little 
nation in East Africa. On Wednesday Mussolini broad- 
casted his intentions in a radio address in which he said 
that at the end of the World War “only the crumbs of 
the rich colonial booty were left for us to pick up.” 


after accom- 


He 










Labor must depend upon its own 
energy and wisdom to hold the 
gains that were rather easily made 
during those two years and to add 
to them in the year ahead of us. 

Merely to hold what has been 
won is not enough. The next year 
is pretty surely going to be marked 
by a capitalist drive against Trade 
Unionism on the economic field, as 


it should be planned and carried 
out on a vast scale. 

American Organized Labor, re- 
sponding to its: own experience 
more than to any outside influence, 
is slowly but steadily moving in 
the direction of independent polit- 
ical action. Its progress on that 
line of development cannot be very 
much hastened by preaching and 






added, “Italy! Italy! Entirely and universally fascist!"’ 
So it is “booty” that Mussolini is after, loot to be 


well as by a drive on the political 
field against labor and social legis- 





argument. No one who understands 
the problem can wish that a deci- es 







obtained by a robber raid in which the lives of conscripts lation. The army of Organized La-| «1 eh outd be precipitated before \ 
will be sacrificed. Here is one man whose brutal will ee Page pager alge A poke a very large proportion of the rank 
also inspire and drill and consoli- and file, as well as of the a 
officials, have mademp their minds ? 






date those who have joined its 
ranks since the summer of 1933, 
a large part of whom are still too 
young in the movement to realize 
fully what it means. 

There are several of the basic 
industries—notably steel, automo- 
biles, and rubber—in which as yet 
there is hardly more than the skel- 
eton of organization. To make it 
a great living body is going to 
be a hard task, but it is certainly 
not an impossible one. 

On the other hand, many of the 






may hurl all Europe into a bloody shambles. There can 
be no peace in the world so long as the Mussolinis and 
the Hitlers can, like drunks in a barroom, act the bully 
and the assassin. Ere this adventure is over, let us hope 
that the iron sandals of revolution will be heard in Italy 
and stamp out Mussolini and his black shirt gangsters. 


THE A. F. of L. CONVENTION 
CONGRESS of the working class to consider the 


problems that affect the life of the nation’s working 


that independent ijabor politics. is 
really desirable. The birth of a 
genuine Labor Party on a national 
scale in 1936 seems very improb- 
able. But if we use the word “po- ° 
litical” in its right sense, there is 
such a thing as political action even 
before a distinct party has been 
formed. A very important polit- 
ical issue, in this sense of the word, 
can and must be dealt with in the 
coming year. 

In May of 1933 both houses of 
Congress would have passed the 
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| that it is the result of spontaneous 





population ils IN Many ways more important than ar By Benjamin Meiman le mbustion in the grass roots and! What the operators receive: Re- light industries, each of them em; Thirty-Hour Week Bill, if Presi 
assembly of politicians in a legislative body. Too many] Qu; Washington Correspondent Here is lige farmers themselves. | duction in wage differentials be- ane a geen igor Of | dent Roosevelt had recommended 
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UTSTANDING questions 

that face the workers of 
the United States and especially 
the organized workers are the 
30-hour week, social legislation, 
industrial organization and more 
effective political action. These 
issues have become more and 
more important because the 
United States is now well into 
the third industrial revolution. 

The first industrial revolution 
shifted industrial occupations out 
of the home and the shop into 
factories. This change — be- 
ing effected by the 1830's in New 
England and was fairly com- 
pleted in the Eastern States by 
the time of the Civil War. 

The second revolution occurred 
in the period of 1865-1910 when 
capitalistic industry passed from 
the individualist phase into the 
corporate phase of ownership and 
expanded across the continent. 

The third revolution roughly co- 
incides with the period since 1910 
during which industry: passed into 
the merger phase with great bank- 
ing houses directing the higher 
consolidation of corporations while 
the great industries thus consoli- 
dated passed into the mass-produc- 
tion era and expanded to other na- 
tions of the world. 

The development of the labor 
movement also has phases corre- 
sponding with these three indus- 
trial revolutions. The first revolu- 
tion stripped the workers in the 
home and the shop of their control 
of the means of production, trans- 
formed them into wage workers, 
and they became dependent upon 
private owners of factories for a 
living. In this transition the work- 
ers organized benefit societies which 
later became trade unions. 

The trade unions proper belong 
to the second revolution. They 
were protective and combative or- 
ganizations. Before the end of the 
second revolution the isolated trade 
unions were organizing nationally 
and federation of the nationals into 
a cooperative alliance was the next 
step, so the National Labor Union, 
the Knights: of Labor and the 
American Federation of Labor rep- 
resent the federation idea it 
evolved through various stages in 
the second industrial revolution. 

The third revolution brought fur- 
ther issues of organization which 
have been partly met by amalga- 
mation of unions, alliances or un- 
derstandings between two or more 
unions, establishment of special de- 
partments in the A. F. of L., and 
organization of unions on an in- 
dustrial basis; The tremendous 
power of the owners of the mass- 
production industries, the wiping 
out of old trades and skills in the 
greater industries, the difficulty of 
fitting a trade wnion into an in- 
dustry that becoming or has 
become a mass-production enter- 
prise, and the jurisdiction conflicts 
arising between unions in changing 
industries have brought the prob- 
lem of more effective organization 
before the organized workers. 

Thus it is obvious that the struc- 
ture of labor organizations, their 
policies and general philosophy, 
have been affected by three in- 
dustrial revolutions. Readjustments 
to the changing industrial environ- 
ment have been made. As a rule, 
they have been made slowly, some- 
times too slowly. However, in this 
respect the trade unions do not 
differ from other organizations. 
Human society is often materially 
altered while old ideas adapted to 
a previous era survive into the new 
age, causing friction and a con- 
tinuance of instituional forms ill- 
adapted to the needs of a changed 
society. 

Not until the world crisis became 
evident in October, 1929, and the 
months of depression dragged into 
years, did it dawn upon many 
workers that a new phase of the 
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rived. In fact, it has become a new 
epoch more grave in its implica- 
tions and bringing more problems 
to the organized. working class 
than any other period of industrial 
transition. What is striking about 
trade union history since 1929 is 
the fact that it has brought pro- 
found changes in outlook and policy 
that amount almost to an intellec- 
tual revolution. This intellectual 
revolution is still in a transition 
stage, but the change haS gone 
farther than many members of the 
trade unions even now comprehend 
while other changes are certainly 
ahead. 
American Traditions 

Consider what has happened. The 
American trade unions were af- 
fected by the impact of American 
traditions as they evolved in Amer- 
ican history. Thus the democracy 
of American individualism became 
an integral part of trade union 
philosophy down to the period of 
the world industrial depression. 
It had profoundly affected the 
thinking and action of organized 
workers and traces of it lingered 
into the depression period for a 
short time. Its survival into this 
period was based upon the expec- 
tation that the crisis, like other 
depressions before it, was a tem- 
porary calamity. 

When it dawned upon the masses 
that the collapse was not an or- 
dinary depression, the old indi- 
vidualist philosophy died in the 
trade unions. The unions still favor 
demecracy, but not the old type of 
anarch individualism. The democ- 
racy now supported is of a social 
character which requires that the 
anarch individualist shall be re- 
strained and that the governing 


rected to social ends that are bene- 


tion of the nation. 

That is a revolution in trade 
union philosophy. This philosophy 
is not completed and even its im- 
plications are not apparent to all 
members of the trade unions. How- 
ever, the change is a revolution in 
the basic conceptions that had pre- 
vailed throughout the second and 
most of the third periods of the 
industrial revolution. 

In the former period the trade 
unions were suspicious of most 
legislation that interfered with in- 
dustrial relations. They held that 
the unions could provide for health, 
old age and jobless insurance, and 
the unions did. If workers wanted 
this security, they could get it by 
joining the union’. This was the 
reasoning, and it had a certain 
measure of justification. 

But the depression changed all 
this. The unions could no longer 
provide social security for their 
members. Therefore, they reasoned, 
it must be obtained through legis- 
lation, but to get this legislation 
was impossible by stressing an 
individualist philosophy before a 
legislative body. The old philosophy 
was not recast; it was abandoned. 
Social legislation meant a_ social 
philosophy. So be it! 

But something more happened 
than the adoption of a social phi- 
losophy. In the old era, social se- 
curity was meant for the members 
of the unions. In the new era, we 
have entered the fight for security 
not fcr the members of the unions 
alone but for the whole working 
class. Thus the trade unions, by 
shifting to a social philosophy to 
be realized by legislative action, 
are fighting for millions of workers 





powers of the nation shall be di- 


outside of the unions as well as 


ficial to the whole working popula- ' 


those who are members. 
Shorter Hours 

Now, the same is true of the 
30-hour week. The fight for reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, waged 
mainly through negotiations and 
strikes by the-trade unions for 
their members, now becomes a 
struggle for the reduction of hours 
to 30 a week for the whole laboring 
population. This broadening of the 
objective of the trade unions to 
include millions of workers who 
are not yet members is a signifi- 
cant result of the shift to a social 
philosophy. 

Moreover, this measure cuts to 
the heart of the. unemployment 
problem. It is futile to talk of a 
restoration of economic life to 
normal without this drastic reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor. The 
remorseless displacement of human 
labor even during the depression 
is convincingly shown in_ the 
pamphlet by John P. Frey of the 
Metal Trades Department, which 
he aptly ealls: “The Calamity of 
Recovery.” His study has ample 
confirmation in the fact that the 
present industria] revival which 
set in several months ago has not 
materially reduced the number of 
the jobless. When production can 
steadily rise for months without 
decreasing the number who are 
unemployed, it is obvious that the 
jobless can never be employed un- 
less the hours of labor are reduced 
to 30 or less. : 

The structural type of union 
organization is also becoming an 
important problem. Early in this 
century the industrial type had 
appeared among the brewers, the 
miners, and a few other organiza- 
tions. They were a forecast of a 
type better adapted to organization 
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than the unions organized along 
the lines of trade and skill. When 
trade and skill are largely swal- 
lowed up in mass-production, it is 
evident that the union adapted to 
the second industrial revolution is 
not adapted to the third revolution. 

Because this problem still re- 
mains to be solved, the unions 
come into conflict with each other 
over jurisdiction issues. There have 


even been union strikes against 
unions over such issues. When 
unions are brought into conflict 


with each other instead of their 
resources being used against the 
employing class for better condi- 
tions for the members, the problem 
is of extraordinary importance. 
Continuance of the conflicts tends 
to foster divisions within unions 
and between unions and to render 
unity of action impossible. 


A policy of federation, agree- 
ments, and eventually amalgama- 


tion of organizations along indus- 
trial lines will help to wipe out 
these conflicts. On the other hand, 
itis absurd to say, as some do, that 
industrial organization is in every 
case the ideal type or that it will 
wipe out all jurisdiction conflicts. 
All that can be said is that 
mergers of some unions and a 
gradual shift of union structure 
to the industrial type will be 
beneficial and foster more union 
solidarity. 

That even industrial unionism 
will leave some important conflicts 
of jurisdiction obvious. Take 
the automobile industry. The Ford 
corporation .owns . railroads and 
mines as well as automobile plants. 
Assume an industrial union thor- 
oughly organized in the automobile 
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industry. Will it also claim juris- 
diction of miners working for 
Ford? If so, it will come into con- 


flict with the United Mine Workers, 
also an industrial organization. 
The steel industry with its pos- 
session of lake freighters, ore beds 
and coal mines is another illustra- 
tion of the fact that industrial 
unionism does not solve all prob- 
lems of union organization. 

However, there are jurisdiction 
conflicts that can be avoided by 
changes suggested above, and 
members and officials have to yield 
something of outmoded claims if 
these dangerous conflicts are to be 
avoided. 

More effective political action is 
another problems. It is said that 


our form of government with its 
48 state jurisdictions makes it 


much more difficult for the organ- 
ized workers here to maintain their 


own class party than in other 
countries. But the 48 jurisdictions, 
if they offer an obstacle, are as 


much an obstacle in making the 
non-partisan policy effective. The 
difference between the non-partisan 


policy and independent political 
action, so far as organization is 


concerned, is that the unions will 
have to establish 48 state party 
organizations instead of 48 legis- 
lative committees. 


However, the idea of independent 
political action is growing, and 
this change of view is also the 


result of the present phase of the 
third industrial revolution. 

There have been previous at- 
tempts at political organization by 
the trade unions in this country 
beginning in the late twenties of 
the nineteenth century. Some of 
them realized local successes, but 
they all disappeared. The depres- 
sion of the early nineties brought 
a demand by the unions for a new 
political program. The A. F. [ 





of L. 
convention in 1893 adopted a so- 
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By Francis Williams 


[The following article, written 
by a British Socialist, presents 
clearly the immediate program 
and ultimate objective of the 
great British Labor Party, a 
program that will be enacted in 
law when the Labor Party wins 
office and power, The backbone 
of the Labor Party are the trade 
unions, who at the beginning of 
this century decided that “non- 
partisan” political action was 
an inadequate weapon for the 
defense of labor’s interests and 
formed a party of their own 
which is rapidly becoming the 
most potent political force in 
England, This party has been 
twice at the helm of the British 
Government and is expected to 
return to power after the im- 
pending general election. With 
such modifications as may be re- 
quired to suit American condi- 
tions, Mr. Williams’ article of- 
fers a program which American 
Labor may well adopt as its 
own. In general, it is the pro- 
gram of the Socialist Party and, 
we hope, will before long become 
the program of organized labor 
in America.] 

HERE in this country a 
profound dissatisfaction with 
the existing state of things. No 
man of feeling and intelligence 
indeed can look at the economic 
structure of today, at the con- 
trast of extreme poverty and 
flamboyant wealth, or consider 
the tragic paradox want 
alongside potential plenty and 
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third industrial revolution had ar- 


| should, out of the wealth put in 
four hands. by the scientific and 
| mechanical ingenuity of our race, 
be building so poor a civilization. 

How, then, does the Labor Party 
propose to set about the job of 
making something worth while— 
something stable and secure and 
permanent—out of the shifting 
chaos of today? 

Economic Freedom Essential 

Socialism is more than simply 
an economic creed. It is a frame- 
work—indeed, I believe the only 
framework—for civilization. There 
can be no true civilization so long 
as there is inequality and privi- 
lege, and there can be no true 
equality without economic equality, 
no true freedom without economic 
freedom. 

On that reckoning we are far 
from perfection today. We shall 
not begin even to approach it until 
we have removed want and pov- 
erty and unemployment from our 


midst, until all our people are 
housed decently, and that fear of 
insecurity which hangs: over so 


many millions of families today is 
removed. 

We have no right to call our- 
selves civilized as long as men and 
women are living in slums, and 
children are going hungry and ill- 
shod. We have no right to regard 
ourselves as a great nation while 
sve betray so little interest in edu- 
cation, small a regard for 
beauty and dignity in the develop- 
ment of our towns, so little con- 
sideration for social justice and so 
much for profits. 

We have before us the opportu- 
nity to embark upon the high ad- 
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avoid a profound anger that we 


venture of making a civilization. 
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We can only achieve it if. all those 
who really believe in civilization— 
there are many who do not, though 
they pay it the insult of their lip 


service—are prepared to fight for 
it. What have we to do? This is 
what the. Labor Party believes 


necessary as a beginning. 

Attack on Unemployment 

First we must make a great 
frontal attack upon unemployment, 
which is the primary evil of our 
time, mocking as it does all our 
achievements in the physical sci- 
ences and confronting us with the 
tragedy of poverty in the most 
acute form of all. 

Labor proposes therefore a 
great national development pro- 
gram that will reduce unemploy- 
ment and at the same time in- 
crease the real wealth of the 
community. 

This program will include the; 
re-equipment of industries of na- 
tional importance, a large program 


of electrification, including the 
electrification of the socialized 
railway service, the building of 


publicly owned plants for the ex- 
traction of oil and other by-prod- 
ucts from coal. 

It will also include a. great pro- 
grant. af building which will clear 
away the slums and provide houses 
at reasonable rents and the erec- 
tion of new schools and houses; 
land drainage, rationalization of 
our water supply on regional lines, 


agricultural development, road, 
bridge and harbor construction and 
municipal developments of many 
kinds. 

There can be no doubt that a 
development program of such a 


nature would enormously increase 
employment, both directly and in- 
directly, and would leave the na- 
tion richer. 

Although a national program to 














{tion demand mass consumption. 
Mass consumption necessitates 
vastly increased spending power 


| am ong the mass of the people, and 
i that increased spending power can 


only come from a greater distribu- 


tion of wealth: 
the system must constantly distri- 
bute in the form of wages suffi- 
cient purchasing power to balance 


the ever-rising capacity to pro- 
duce. 
But if it does so capitalism im- 


itself impaled on 
the second horn of the dilemma 
inherent in it. Wages represent 
not only purchasing power but in- 
dustrial costs. 

If the distribution of wealth in 

the form of wages increases, as 
it is necessary that it should in- 
crease to allow goods to be con- 
sumed, industrial costs rise, the 
accumulation of savings for in- 
vestment becomes less profitable 
and consequently less attractive, 
and production itself may, in the 
judgment of the investor, cease 
to be worth while. 

This is particularly true in an 
advanced stage of economy such 
as our own when by far the larg- 
est amount of investment is not 
in industries producing directly 
for consumption but in those 
producing what we term capital 
goods such as industrial plant 
and machinery, and so on. 

Profit System Must Go 
As long as there was a chance 

of a rapidly expanding overseas 
market, capitalism could look for 
rising profits and at the same time 
make some shift to @void being 
impaled upon the horn of under- 
consumption, though only at the 
constant risk of war engendered 
by the struggle of rival capitalist 
groups for markets. Now it can 
no longer escape the dilemma as 
the extent and duration of this 
present depression shows. 

We can only solve it by replac- 
ing the system of production 
solely for profit by a system of 
production for use under a far- 
reaching plan which will allow 
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able wages and conditions for pro- 


increase employment is urgently E 
necessary, it does not represent of the orderly development of 
the whole responsibility of pro-| Ur financial and industrial re- 
gressive government. sources for the benefit of the 
We have not only to cure the} Whole community. 
unemployment which to our shame The Labor Party proposes there- 
exists today when there is so much |fore the drastic reorganizatio 
worth doing waiting to be done,|/argely under public ownership and 
but also we have to solve once and} control, of the primary industries 
for all the recurring tragedy of sich as transport, water, coal, elec- 
unemployment—of booms followed | tticity, gas, agriculture iron at 
by slumps which are so character- | Steel, shipping, shipbuilding 
istic a feature of modern capitalist | gineering, textile, chemicals. 
economy in all parts of the world. Doctrincirism Barred j 
Our present economic system is Ni j form of cons 
caught betwixt the two horns of} tytion ies wl | 
a dilemma fundamental to it. It | often individual and widely 
seeks to evade one, only to be im-/j jing problems is suggested, 
| paled on the other. It cannot es- | organization will ha is primat | 
jcape both so long as the main | objectives: the organized purchase | 
| driving force of economic _enter- ,of raw materials, the establish- | 
prise remains the profit motive. | ment of effective selling agencies, | 
Dilemma of Capitalism ithe elimination of unnecessary 
Modern methods of mass produc- charges, the provision of reason- | 
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ducers and reasonable prices for | 
consumers. 
Owners of socialized industries 


| will be fairly compensated. 


In finance the task, if we are 


a permanent recovery, is 
twofold. We have first to revise 
the monetary machine so as to 


make possible the great expansion 
in consuming power made neces- 


cialistic program, including “the 
collective ownership by the people 
of all the means of production and 
distribution.” When referred to 
the affiliated unions for considera- 
tion, it was approved by all except 
two or three. Nothing came of 
this and with the industrial revival 
in the next fews years it was for- 
gotten. 

Now a number of national unions 
state federations of labor, and 
quite a number of central bodies 
in the cities have taken action in 
favor of organizing a labor party. 
Will this demand subside? I do not 
think so. Other depressions have 
induced organized workers to turn 
to political action independent of 
the two ruling parties, and then 
the agitation was abandoned with 
the revival of industry. 

A New Situation 

We now face a new situation. 
There can be no recovery of the 
old kind that will re-employ the 
millions of the jobless. We even 
now face the striking paradox of 
continuous industrial revival for 
months with practically no de- 
crease in the number of the unem- 
ployed. This new situation is worry- 
ing the economists and the politi- 
cians at Washington. Charitable 
organizations and relief agencies 
are resigning themselves to the 
prospect of a permanent army of 
the unemployed in this country. 
Even if the 30-hour week were 
adopted tomorrow, it is likely that 
several millions of jobless would 
still have to be cared for. 

If we keep in mind that this is 
not an ordinary depression but the 
organic breakdown of an industrial 


system; that it is intimately bound 
up with other nations similarly 
situated because of the interna- 
tional ties of commerce, invest- 


ments and finance; that man power 
continually being displaced in 
industry; that the jobless pressure 
yn the wage structure will hence- 
forth be continuous, we will under- 
stand that the widespread sense of 
injustice and unsatisfied economic 
wants will continue even if capi- 
talism reaches a higher stage of 
recovery than it now exhibits. 

All of this forms a_ psychic 
background that will encourage the 


is 


trend towards political organiza- 
tion by the organized working 
class. With a continuing sense of 


economic grievance, this will be a 
factor required for a labor party. 
Then the major parties have about 
reached the limit of yielding to 
non-partisan pressure politics. They 





sary by the great increase in po- 
tential producing power, and sec- 
ond to ensure the most efficient use 
of national credit and national sav- 


ings in order that our productive | 
power ‘may be still further in- 
creased. 

The Labor Party proposes the 
adoption of a managed currency 
system which, by relating the | 
amount of money issued to the | 
general price level, and so to pro- | 
duction will ensure that as pro-| 
duction increases purchasing power | 
hall increase. Such a managed | 


currency has already proved highiy } 
successful in Sweden, where a La- |} 
bor Government has largely | 
through its adoption been able to | 
increase economic stability and re- 
duce unemployment. 

At the same time 
national control of the 
England and the Joint Stock] 
Banks in order that the credit 
sources of the country shall 
used to the national advantage 
cording to a national plan, 
setting up of an Investment Board 
which by the control’ of all new 
long-term gapital issues will ensure 
the orderly financing of industrial 
development and prevent wild 
booms which have t 
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such a feature of post-war finance 

Alongside this policy of economi« 
reconstruction must go, the Labor 
Party believes, measures of social 


(Continued on Page Ten) 


will never go as far as the organ- 
ized masses want them to go, and 
without going that far they cannot 
satisfy the increasing claims of the 


workers to end the anxiety that 
broods over every working class 
home. 

Moreover, the old individualist 


not adapted to in- 
action by the 


philosophy was 
dependent political 


trade unions. Their social philos- 
ophy is adapted to such organiza- 
tion. The continuance of the de- 
pression will also urge us on. The 
contradictions and disappointments 
resulting from pressure politics, 
the support of Democrats here, of 


Republicans there, of Progressives 


or Independents eleewnere, which 
| breaks up the unity of action that 
is required, will also have its in- 
| fluence in inducing the organized 
workers to declare themselves in- 
dependent of the parties of capi- 
talism and_ their professional 
agents. 

Out of the changes going on in 
trade union thought will also 


emerge its philosophy of a new 
secial order that will end the eco- 
nomic servitude, social degradation 
and political dependence of the 
working masses. That philosophy 
will differ little from the Socialist 
philosophy, for it must forecast 
social ownership and control of the 
powers of production and distribu- 
tion now paralyzed in the hands of 
corporate owners. Speed the day! 
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EMOCRATIC Socialism or 
"= Communism? This is the big 
issue now before the workers of 
all countries. Between dem- 
ocratic Socialism and Commu- 
nism, as preached and practiced 
under Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, 
there is a gulf that can never be 
Socialism implies an order of 
-society in which all ithe socially 
necessary means of production 
and natural resources are owned 
by society as a whole, managed 
and controlled by democratically 
elected representatives of all the 
people, in the interests of all the 
people. ars 
The objective of Socialism is to 
abolish exploitation of man_ by 
man, to put an end to poverty 
and to create equal opportunity for 
everyone to work and enjoy the 
fruits of his labor undér the best 
possible conditions. Socialism, first 


anid foremost, means freedom for 


all. 
“The Socialist parties,” writes 
Karl Kautsky, the outstanding So- 


‘cialist thinker of our day, in his 


book ‘Socialism and Communism,’ 
“are fighting not only for shorter 
hours, higher wages and demo- 
cratic management of industry, but 
ailso for the liberty and fraternity 
of all human beings, without re- 
gard to differences of sex, race, 
religion or social origin.” 

Socialists fight for industrial de- 
mocracy. They believé that Social- 
ism will become possible only when 
the overwhelming majority of the 
peoplé give it their support. They 
seek, therefore, to win the votes of 
a. majority for the idea of the de- 
sirability and practicability of So- 
cialism. ‘ 

Socialist Against Force 

Socialists believe that it is im- 
possible to force upon the people 
a social order to which the people 
are opposed. 

“Only when exploiting minorities 
resort to force against an exploit- 
ed majority,” writes Kautsky, “do 
we Socialists believe it justified to 
use force against such minorities, 
but never do we try to use force 
against the majority of the people, 
however backward and reactionary 
we may consider them to be in 
their thinking.” 

The same view was expressed 
more than thirty years ago by the 
great Socialist leader and thinker 
Jean Jaures. 

“Great social transformations, 
which we call revolutions, cannot 
be brought about, or, to put it 
more precisely, can no longer be 
brought about by a minority. A 
revolutionary minority, however 
intelligent and determined, cannot 
serve as an adequate instrument 
for revolution in modern society. 
What is required is the cooperation 
and assent of the overwhelming 
majority.” 

Jaures declared that “the most 
determined efforts of a Socialist 
minority caynot suffice for the 
realization of our aim” and. that 
“we must, therefore, strive to win, 
as far as possible, the sympathy of 
society.” 

“We must determine once and 
for all whether we require a ma- 
jority for the realization of our 
aims and whether such a majority 
can be attended,” wrote Jaures. “If 
the answer is ‘yes,’ then it would 
be counter-revolutionary on our 
part, as Wilhelm Liebknecht said, 
to appeal to force.” 

Must Win Majority 

And Jaures was in full agree- 
ment with Liebknecht on this point, 

“The great majority of the pop- 
ulation,” wrote Jaures, “can be 
won over to our support through 
education and can be led to com- 
plete Socialism by peaceful and 
legal means.” 

It would be ridiculous to expect 
a revolutionary minority, he em- 
phasized again and again, to bring 
about Socialism by force. 

“No clever tricks and maneuvers, 
no surprise attacks can relieve us 
of the necessity of winning the ma- 
jority of the population by educa- 
tion and through legal means,” he 
declared. 

Again, he wrote: 

“True humanity is possible only 
where there is independence of 
spirit, where the individual can ac- 
tively express his will and’ where 
every human being subordinates 
himself voluntarily and willingly 
to society. Where the individual is 
dependent upon the good will of 
others, where individuals do not 
cooperate freely in the work of so- 
ciety, where the individual is sub- 
jected to the will of society by 
sheer force and not by conviction, 
human nature in its better aspects 
is degraded and ruined.” 

For this reason Socialists strive 
to elevate the working masses in- 
tellectually and spiritually so as to 
make it possible for them to eman- 
cipate themselves. 

Socialists believe that it is im- 
possible to impose a new social or- 
der upon the people by conspiracy 
and force or to maintain a social 
order of happy human beings by 
such means. 


Communism, in the sense in 
which it has been preached, first 
by Lenin, and now by Stalin and 
Trotsky and their. followers, IS 
NOT A SOCIAL ORDER BUT A 
METHOD OF SIGNING POLIT- 
ICAL POWER AND ESTABLISH- 
ING A DICATORSHIP OF LEAD- 
ERS OF. THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY. 

The Communist Doctrine 

In Communist language this is 
called the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” But all well informed 
persons know that the dictatorship 
in Russia is no more a dictatorship 
of the proletariat than the dictator- 
ship of Hitler is the dictatorship 
of the German people. There is no 
reason to expect that a Communist 
dictatorship in any other country 
would be different fromthe dicta- 
torship in Russia. Trotsky, now in 
exile, does not demand freedom and 
democracy for others. All he wants 


the Communist Party, and he is 
absolutely opposed toe the libera- 
tion of Socialists, radicals and lib- 
erals from Soviet jails and concen- 
tration camps. He is absolutely 
opposed to permitting any Social- 
ist parties to exist and function in 
Russia. 

On this point there is no dis- 
agreement whatever between Sta- 
lin and Trotsky or amnog any 
Communist groups. 

Communists of all groups and 
shades demand freedom only for 
themselves, for their own follow- 
ers. 

The Communists, too, maintain 
that their objective is Socialism. 
But their “Socialism” differs as do 
day and night from the Socialism 
preached and practiced by Social- 
ists throughout the world in the 
past fifty years. 

Communists believe that a new 
economic order can be established 
only by revolution and _ dictator- 
ship, by mass terror and abolition 
of civil liberties, such as freedom 
of speech, press, assembly and or- 
ganization, freedom of elections 
and the right of other parties to 
participate in such elections. 

The Communists believe that the 
workers themselves have neither 
the mind nor the ability to eman- 
cipate themselves. According to 
Leninist “Marxism” the working 
masses are fit only to be used as 
cannon fodder for the Communist 
Party, or, to be precise, for the 
Communist leaders in their strug- 
gle for power. The masses are ex- 
pected merely to obey blindly the 
orders of the dictator or a small 
clique of dictatorial leaders. 

Communists demand liberty, 
equality and fraternity for cap- 
italist countries only, buat in 
countries where they attain power 
they proceed forthwith to abolish 
all freedom and democracy. 

This is precisely what, they did 
in Russia, as well as in Hungary 
and Bavaria, where the Commu- 
nists were in power for a short 
time after the war. 

“End Justifies the Means" 

Communists of all groups and 
shades preach that the end justifies 
the means, and they do not stop 
short of disseminating the basest 
falsehoods against their opponents 
or halt at any swindles and crimes, 
however ugly and repulsive, to 
achieve their aim—the dictatorship 
of a small clique of Communist 
bureaucrats over all the people. 

The “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” is to be maintained, as it 
is in Russia, by jailing and execut- 
ing those who are opposed to the 
Communists and by compelling the 
majority of the people to do the 
bidding of the dictator. 

The Communists say that they 
seek to bring about true freedom, 
equality and fraternity. Terror and 
dictatorship, they say, are only 
temporary measures, unavoidably 
necessary for the time being. But 
Stalin, as well as Trotsky, have 
more than once declared that the 
dictatorship in Russia will be abol- 
ished only when Communism is 
victorious throughout the world. 
This is tantamount to saying that 
the tyranny and oppression which 
the Communists have imposed upon 
the Russian people will never be 
abolished if the liberation of the 
Russian people is to depend upon 
the Communists. Only the naive 
and the ignorant believe that Com- 
munism has any chance of estab- 
lishing itself successfully for any 
length of time in any country out- 
side of Russia. 

The Communists have never yet 
been able to explain how freedom 
and democracy can ever be estab- 
lished through dictatorship and 
despotism and how a new order 
of society, an order of equality and 
fraternity, can ever be created by 
methods of terrorism, violence, 
despotism and oppression. They 
have never yet explained how hu- 
man beings living under such con- 
ditions can ever be prepared polit- 


is democracy only for members of |: 


better, higher social order. 

A Socialist who wishes to re- 
main true to the principles of So- 
cialism and the interests of labor 
can never be a member of a Com- 
munist Party. 

Socialists and the Trade 

Unions 

Socialists have always been ac- 
tive in the trade unions. The So- 
cialist Party helped build the trade 
unions in their efforts to obtain 
better working and living condi- 
tions for the workers, The Social- 
ist Party has never sought to in- 
terfere in the inner affairs of the 






The Prineiples and Methods Which Divide Socialism and Trade Unionism From the 
Doctrines of Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky-The Vast and Unbridgeable Gulf 


By David Shub 








trade unions. 

The Socialist Party has never 
sought to dictate to the members 
of any trade union as to how they 
should conduct their affairs, or as 
to the demands they should make 
upon employers and what means 
they should use in obtaining these 
demands, 

The Socialist Party has never 
tried to tell the members of a 
trade union who should be their 
officials. Socialists have always 
maintained that the affairs of the 
trade unions must be determined 





by the unions themselves and not 


cliques. 


exponents of “pure and simple 
trade unionism as 


American labor 











GETTING READY FOR THE NEXT “LAST” WAR 


Imperialist capitalism rules, war looms everywh ere, and all nations, even the “peaceful” ones, 
are getting ready for the next blood bath. 





Problems of Industrial Unionism 





Fine in Theory 
But Obstacles 
Bar the Way 


By George Q. Lynch 
General President, Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America, of the 

A. F. of L. 





T every Convention of the 

American Federation of 
Labor there have been advocates 
of industrial unionism as op- 
posed to craft unionism. Because 
of recently organized federal 
unions in rubber and automobiles 
the controversy this year will be 
closer and more acrimonious. 

During these years industrial 
union advocates have proposed 
many titles and suggested many 
tactics and ultimate objectives. 
Railroads, mines, farms, forests 
and industries have all served as 
proving grounds for the theories 
advanced. To date craft organiza- 
tion has survived the attacks. Even 
where craft jurisdiction was not 
involved, the industrial unions, ex- 
cepting miners, have exercised no 
important influence in labor his- 
tory. A few semi-industrial 
unions, such as brewers and tex- 
tiles, have lived and performed a 
useful service. The simon pure in- 
dustrials have proved chimerical so 
far as influencing lasting condi- 
tions of employment are concerned, 

The reasons for this are mani- 
fold. Space prescribes the limit of 
their consideration. 

It is conceded that the theory of 
industrial unionism carries-an ap- 
peal denied the advocates of craft 
organization. “All for one and one 
for all” jis a euphonious and ef- 
fective slogan. The appeal to close 
an entire industry to get results 
earries a logical and convincing 
sound. Moreover, the advocates of 
industrial unionism point to 
cheaper operating costs. They at- 
tack what they are pleased to call 
the “high priced officialdom” or 
the “expensive bureaucracy.” This 
completely ignores the fact that 
the only successful industrial union 
to date is nothing if not bureau- 
cratic, and that it supports more 
and higher paid officers than al- 
most any craft union in America. 

Attacking Officials . 
Proselyting in the early stages 
of each effort to form industrial 
unions has been based upon extrav- 
agant promises and unreasonable 
criticism of craft organizations. 
This policy sows the seed of their 
own future disintegration. No 
union can be operated without of- 
ficers. Any officer can be called a 
bureaucrat. More than one can be 
labeled “officialdom.” Therefore 


such attacks simply act as boom- 
erangs. 


Moreover, a promise to 
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union without adequate 





ically and psychologically for a 





run any 





Comrades and Workers .. . 


revenue can, never be fulfilled. pe agg Unions 


Napoleon said an army travels on 
its stomach, Strikes are seldom 
won by hungry men and families. 

Broken promises, inexperienced 
leadership and disillusionment ex- 
plain the rapid rise and fall of 
past efforts toward industrial 
unionism, As each fails, there must 
come an interval that might be 
termed “the forgetting period.” 
Every new effort must operate in 
virgin territory. They cannot ap- 
peal to the already disillusioned, 
nor can they attract many mem- 
bers of craft organizations that 
have built conditions and estab- 
lished benefits that are factual 
rather than theoretical. So much 
for the past. Now as to the future. 

Future Prospects 

If initia] failure were always 
prophetic of ultimate results there 
would be no unions. Present unions 
grew out of a definite need, and 
established themselves by the 
process of trial and error. 

If economic development has 
reached the point that requires in- 
dustrial unions as effective weap- 
ons of progress and defense we 
can be sure they will evolve. But 
for immediate performance we can 
be equally sure they will not ful- 
fill the promises made for them. 

Investigation convinces one that 
no advocate of such a form of or- 
ganization has more than a very 
hazy idea of its formation and op- 


eration. Sincere questions leave 
such advocates confounded. When 
interrogated regarding jurisdic- 


tion for example they smile and 
complacently reply: “all the work- 
ers in one industry will belong to 
one union. There will be no juris- 
diction to consider.” This leaves 
many important factors out of con- 
sideration, Let us look at just a 
few. 

The miners claim jurisdiction of 
all workers “employed in: and 
around the mines.” That sounds 
simple. But “around the mines” 
means anyone employed by mine 
owners. This includes permanent 
and transient workers engaged at 
any distance. Transient elec- 
tricians, carpenters, plumbers, etc., 
may be miners today and some- 
thing else tomorrow. But this by 
no means ends the problem. Rail- 
roads are often mine owners. Their 
business is interlocked and 
pendent. Are the workers undei 
such conditions all miners or all 
railroaders? If a strike is con- 
templated, where does the jurisdic- 
tion start and stop? 

Some Difficulties 

Moreover, industrial unions are 
no less ambitious for membership 
and jurisdiction than craft organ- 
izations. The miners’ interpreta- 
tion of “around the mines” already 
includes about everyone who sees 
or handles coal or its by-products 


de- 








as well as building trades em- 
ployed outside of direct mine 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 








USE THE NEW 


Must Not Bar 
RoadForward 


By John W. Edelman 
Research Director, American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers 

PLANT manufacturing im- 

itation twine and rope for 
decorative purposes, automobile 
upholstery fabrics and cane or 
wicker chair seats out of paper 
and cellophane use textile ma- 
chinery. 

There is today an industrial es- 
tablishment in a large city which 
produces a synthetic product on 
machinery which had originally 
been designed for considerably dif- 
ferent purposes. Into which Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor union 
should the employees in this estab- 
lishment be organized? Should 
these workers be regarded as part 
of the paper industry, or of the 
furniture industry, or of the auto- 
mobile industry or of the textile 
industry? 

To enable students of the labor 
movement to avoid headaches in 
solving this problem we hasten to 
add that the United Textile Work- 
ers organized this particular group 
and there is where it will stay for 
some time to come. 

The fact we wish to raise here 
is that curious instances such as 
the above are rapidly multiplying 
in American industry and the 
trade union movement as a whole 
has been slow to adapt itself to 
these newer technological develop- 
ments. If the strict principles of 
craft unionism and a narrow view 
of the rights of particular organ- 
izations were applied to the juris- 
dictional problem involved in or- 
ganizing a new manufacturing 
enterprise of this kind it 1s quite 
likely that the workers would be 
without an effective organization 
for the next ten years. We grant 
that the case cited here is extreme; 
but there are innumerable com- 
plications of this description to be 
found in modern industry if the 
problem of organization is to be 
regarded from a traditional craft 
union viewpoint. 

The American Labor movement 
need not, and must not, abandon 
its present structure until it is pre- 
pared to move towards a newer 
type of organization set up. We 
insist that there must be roused 
in the ranks of labor a realization 
of the necessity for making 
changes to meet new conditions. 
There must be a determination to 


grapple with the problem realis- 
tically, intelligently and honestly. 

The inertia or selfishness of old- 
line craft organizations must not 


be permitted to delay the advance 
of the entire labor movement in 
this important period of our eco- 


by any outside political parties and 


To be sure, the Socialist Party 
has differed in opinion from the 
” 
it used to be 
preached and practiced and still is 
preached to a large extent in the 
movement, i. e. 
the theory that the unions must 
confine themselevs to the economic 
struggle and must refrain from 
engaging in independent political 
action, contrary, for example, to 
the policy of the British unions in 
setting up a party of labor to de- 






| 


fend labor’s interests in parlia- 
ment. 

Bat no member of the Socialist 
Party has ever been so foolish as 
to demand that the unions take or- 
ders. from the Socialist Party as 
to how to run their business or 
wage their struggle for the im- 
proyement of industrial conditions. 

Socialists have always urged that 
the trade unions take part in pol- 
itics but they never believed that 
it was the business of the Socialist 
Party to interfere in the affairs of 
the trade unions. 

Socialists have always maintained 
that the members of the trade 
unions can take care of their own 
affairs. Socialists have always 
preached that the unions should 
not support capitalist party candi- 
dates in elections but should estab- 
lish an independent party of labor 
or support the candidates of the 
Socialist Party, which for the time 
being remains the only party of 
labor, but the Socialists have al- 
ways been opposed to the idea of 
a political party dictating what 
trade unions demands should be 
presented to employers, the ways 
and means of waging the struggle 
on the economic field or on any 
other matters which are solely the 
concern of the trade unions. 

All such questions must be de- 
termined by the members of the 
trade unions theinselves and not 
by leaders of an outside political 
party. not. elected by the trade 
unions and in no way responsible 
to their members. 


The Communists and the 
Trade Unions 
__Contrary to the position of the 
Socialists, the Communist Party 
compels its members to place the 
interests of their party above those 
of organized labor and the trade 

unions. 

The Communist Party maintains 
that the interests of the Commu- 
nist “revolution” require, first and 
foremost, the capture of the trade 
unions and the removal of every 
trade union leader who is not a 
Communist.. This is formulated 
clearly and precisely in the con- 
stitution of the Communist Inter- 
national. The aim of the Commu- 
nists in the trade unions is to 
“depose,” as they like to put, all 
nen-Communist leaders and to de- 
stroy-their standing by means of 
the basest slander and character 
assassination. 











LEADER IN YOUR CAMPAIGN 


WORK AND ALSO TO BUILD.UP. THE UNIONS! 


The Communist policy is to cap- 
ture the trade unions, to subject 
them to the contro] of the Commu- 
nist Party and to utilize the trade 
unions not for the purpose for 
which they are intended—the im- 
provement of wage and working 
conditions in industry—but for the 
promotion of Communist “revolu- 
tion.” 

The program and constitution of 
the Communist Party frankly de- 
clare that the members of the 
Communist Party who are also 
members of trade unions must 
place the interests of the Commu- 
niSt Party above those of the trade 
unions. This requires Communists 
to attack any union that fails to 
call a strike whenever such a 
strike is demanded by the Commu- 
nist Party and regardless of 
whether or not the union member- 
ship considers such a strike wise 
or desirable at any given moment. 
This policy holds true on all other 
questions. The decisions of the 
Communist Party must be obeyed 
and those of the unions must be 
flouted if they are in contradiction 
with Communist demands. Such is 
the policy of the Communists. 

Members of the Communist 
Party who may decline to follow 
this pelicy cannot remain members 
of the party. 

The Communist Racket 

The question, therefore, becomes 
not one of conviction but of ac- 
tion which a member of the Com- 
munist Party is obligated to fol- 
low under the party’s “directives.” 
A Communist member of a trade 
union is not free to act as his con- 
science directs him or as the in- 





nomic history. 

The Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will open in 
Atlantic City next week. It is well 
understood in the trade union 
movement that the question of in- 
dustrial versus craft unionism, and 
many vital questions regarding 
the present rules of the A. F. of L. 
will come up for discussion at this 
meeting. It is a great pity that 
these issues have not been brought 
out into the open sooner and 
talked over without ‘acrimony or 
heat. 

But it is not too late yet. 
Under the head of good and wel- 
fare the questions of how to mod- 
ernize the trade union movement 
of America should be taken up on 
the floor of every labor organiza- 
tion in the country and if possible 
some judgments arrived at as to 
the practical and necessary things 
to be done at Atlantic City. 


terests and discipline of a trade 
union require. He must take or- 
ders from the Communist’ Party 
and act in aecordance with such 
orders on questions affecting his 
trade union. These orders are is- 
sued by the central committee of 
the Communist Party, which. has 
no relation whatever to the labor 
movement and is interested solely 
in creating as much confusion as 
possible and transforming every 
union it can lay hands on into a 
racket of the Communist Party. 

Experience in all countries has 
shown that either the Communists 
wreck the unions they manage to 
capture or the unions, acting in 
self-defense, are compelled to drive 
the Communists from leadership 
of the unions. 

This explains why not only the 
American Federation of Labor but 
the more radical trade unions of 
England and other countries have 
been forced to adopt strong meas- 
ures to protect themselves against 
Communist conspiracies. Only the 
other day, the British Trades Union 
Congress, meeting at Margate, 
voted to keep Communists from 
acting as officials of trade unions 
and representing them as delegates 
at conventions. 

A worker who wishes to be a 
loyal member of a trade union can- 
not at the same time be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. A 
Communist who refuses to follow 
the “directives” of his party in 
trade union affairs is expelled from 
the party. COMMUNISM AND 
TRADE UNIONISM CAN NEVER 
BE MERGED. THE GULF. BE- 
TWEEN THEM IS.AS WIDE AS 
THE GULF BETWEEN COCIAL- 
ISM AND COMMUNISM. 


For the same reason a Commu- 
nist loyal to his principles cannot 
be a member of the Socialist 
Party, unless his aim is to destroy 
the Socialist Party by boring from 
within. 

There is no place for Commu- 
nists in the Socialist Party. So- 
cialists who wish to remain loyal 
to their principles cannot escape 
this fact. 


This Is the 
Only Way 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

improvement in the form of hous 
ing developments, the provision of 
more adequate national health ser- 
vices, and the extension of mat- 
ernity and child welfare service: 
educational advance through a 
raising of the school age to fifteen 
as a start and to sixteen later, 
accompanied by adequate mainten- 
ance grants, and by a reduction in 
the size of classes, and free educa- 
tion in all State-aided secondary 





schools; a revision and improve- 
ment of the Old Age Perision 
scheme, and the immediate re- 


moval of the Means Test, whose 
cruelty and harshness is a disgrace 
to the whole nation. 


Labor's Foreign Policy 


We turn from internal considera- 
tions to Peace abroad. 

The Labor Party believes that 
the only final guarantee of peace 
lies in the development of a co- 
operative world commonwealth 
of nations. 

It recognizes that the achieve- 
ment of permanent peace is not 
easy, but it believes that it can be 
accomplished if Britain will show 
her leadership in international dis- 
armament and in expressing her 
faith in the collective system em- 





| 


bodied in the League and her readi- 
ness to carry out loyally and effec- 
tively obligations entered into as 
part of the collective system. 

Moreover, the root of many, if 
not all, wars is in economic con- 
flict, in the struggle for sources 
of raw material, for markets, for 
spheres of influence. Only Social- 
ism can in the ultimate resolve 
that struggle and pave the way 
for world co-operation in the full 
development of the wealth of the 
world. 


Socialism Only Solution 


Here, then, in rough, inadequate 
yutline, is the Labor Pary’s policy 
which I believe to be the only pol- 
icy offering a firm foundation for 
a stable and equitable civilization. 


We are bound, during the next 
few years, whether we like it or 
no, upon a great adventure in the 
business of living—the high ven- 
ture of building a new world. I do 
not believe the call to build it se- 
curely will go unanswered either 
by those of my own generation, 
most of whose adult life has been 
spent in the atmosphere of crisis, 
or by those of the generation which 
preceded us or of that which has 
followed. 

There is no real path to a secure 
and permanent civilization except 
that of Socialism. The task of 
achieving it is the responsibility 





and the opportunity of us all. 
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TUR, Ill.—Judge C. Y. 

~. Miller issued an order making 
permanent the temporary injunc- 
tion he had handed down last April 
restraining the officers and mem- 


bers of the International Ladies 
‘Garment Workers’ 


“Decatur Maid” cotton dresses. 


The ‘strike was called seven 
months ago after the manufac- 
turers had refused to meet shop 
committees for the purpose of col- 
le¢tive bargaining and had refused 


to recognize the union. 


In granting the injunction, Judge 
Miller condemned the officers of 
the LLL.G.W.U., who came here 
after the local membership had 
demanded a strike, and approved 
the action of the anti-union manu- 
strike- 
breakers employed by the Berghoff 


faeturers in importing 


strikebreaking agency. 


“If it had not been for outside 
influence,” he said, “there would 


have been. no strike here, and had 


it not been for outside influence 
the strike would not have con- 
tinued,” adding: “I am not im- 


pressed by the fact that the manu- 
facturers brought in Berghoff. 
They had the right to.” 

Evidently referring to picketing, 
Judge Miller said: “Groups of 
fifteen or twenty persons disturb 
the peace, and I am interested in 
thaintaining peace.” 

Although he mildly condemned 
several individual deputy sheriffs 
for their proven violence and 
brutality, Judge Miller evened 
things up by saying “the authori- 
ties had to act quickly and could 
not avoid mistakes in choices.” 

Decatur’s injunction judge is 
elected by the voters here, 


Lynch on 
Unionism 


; (Continued from Page Ten) 
property. This means some public 
utilities employees engaged in the 
manufacture of gas and electricity 
as well as those employed in seem- 
ingly independent by-product cor- 
porations located in New York or 
San Francisco, not to mention the 
transportation of coal by rail and 
truck, 

The oj] industry offers another 
nut to crack. These corporations 
refine and distribute their prod- 
uets by divers methods. They own 
tank cars and steam ship lines. 
Are the captains and crews of such 
lines eligible for membership in the 
oil or the marine industrial union? 

Then too, we must consider the 
status of the workers who move 
from one industry to another al- 
ways following the same occupa- 
tion in each. For example: when 
is a machinist, tool maker or pat- 
tern maker an auto worker? It is 
not only possible but actual that 
such a mechanic may be employed 
by General Motors in January and 
by General Electric in February. 
The matter of shifting workers 
and their affiliation leads to con- 
sideration of the very serious prob- 
lem of financing. 

It is often argued that unions 
should not be benefit organizations. 
That the one and only purpose of 
such organizations is to improve 
conditions. However, the spirit of 
assistance goes deep into the hearts 
and minds of men. To date the 
most successful labor organizations 
are those which are best financed. 
Benéfits are as old as unionism it- 
self, Funeral benefits and sick 
benefits grew concurrently with all 
efforts to organize. But apart from 
such benefits there is the matter of 
operation. 

Some unions will build defense 
funds, others may operate on the 
“pan handle” method of financing 
strikes. For this reason dues will 
vary and equity alter. Then too, 
what is to become of the members’ 
existing equity in present trade 
unions? Let no man deceive him- 
self, these benefits are important 
to millions of already organized 
men and women. 

In the final analysis organization 
is Only a means to an end. The 
psychology behind the movement 
is far more important than the 
form it assumes. What are we or- 
ganizing for, is a more important 
question than how shall we or- 
ganize. 

The belief that form alters or 
improves the outlook and ambitions 
of its membership is fallacious. If 
one wishes to improve present 
unionism his efforts should be di- 
rected toward:creating a desire for 
better conditions by the millions 
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Inemploymen t and the President’s 
“Breathing Spell’’ :: By charles Solomon 
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N a recent and widely publi- 
cized exchange of letters, 
President Roosevelt told an emi- 
nent publisher that his basic 
program had “reached substan- 
tial completion” and that “a 
breathing spell” was being 
granted to industry. If these 
statements are to be taken at 
their face value then, as far as 
the most important problem he- 
fore the nation is concerned, the 
surface has not been more than 
skimmed. I refer, of course, to 
the problem of unemployment 
It is the one outstanding obstack 
to the return of what has come 
to be called prosperity. 

There can be no so-called re 
covery for the great masses of the 
people, regardless of the rise it 
certain business quarters to whicl 
I shal] refer presently, unless twc 
things happen: Jobs must be pro 
vided, and at wages that wil 
supply the purchasing power t 
absorb the products of mass pro 
duction. 

By conservative estimates ther 
are now approximately 11,000,00/ 
unemployed in the United States 
At the same time, there are abou 
22,000,000 persons on relief of on 
kind or another throughout th: 
nation. There are well ove 
2,000,000 of this number in our 
own state of New York. What are 
the prospects for these millions 0! 
jobless as far as obtaining employ- 
ment is concerned? The stark faci 
is that under the present set-ur 
millions of wage earners now oui 
of work will never get jobs. 

The other day the President 
made a statement at Hyde Park to 
the effect that even if industrial 
production were to be immediately 
resumed at the 1929 rate, indus- 
trial efficiency has increased to a 
point where only 80 per cent of 
the 1929 man power would be em- 
ployed. And there were several 
millioh unemployed in 1929—at a 
time of so-called prosperity. 

Just what this increased indus- 
trial efficiency means in concrete 
figures will be made clearer to you 
in just a few minutes by the cita- 
tion of some striking and eloquent 


figures. In the meantime, let me 
direct your attention to the fol- 
lowing statement by General Hugh 
S. Johnson in a recent syndicated 
newspaper article: 

“Our unemployment problem 
hasn’t even been looked at—much 
less attacked.” 

I have referred to the rise in 
certain business quarters. How- 
ever, there has been no concomi- 
tant rise in employment. In a 
recent statement by the American 
Federation of Labor, the following 
significant words appear: 

“Employment this spring has 
been below last year’s level, al- 
though production was higher.” 

This is a striking illustration of 
the vital truth contained in the 
ceport of Mayor LaGuardia’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Relief, 
in which it was said: 

“... it is now clear that private 
ndustry will increase its produc- 
tion substantially without re- 
2mploying a large number of the 
nen and women who are unem- 
sloyed because of the increased 
oroductivity achieved as a result 
»f administrative and technological 
developments in industry.” 

And there has been no let-up in 


this administrative and techno- 
‘ogical development in the six 
years of the depression. On the 


contrary, it has proceeded at an 
recelerated speed. 

I have said that the surface of 
shis problem has not been more 


than skimmed. Let’s see. The 
aforementioned statement of the 
American Federation of Labor 


says on this point: 

“The only important increase in 
employment since recovery started 
came in 1933 and was due largely 
to the shortening of work hours 
titider NRA. In the summer of 
1933, 1,800,000 men and women 
were put to work by dropping five 
hours from the work week. Since 
September, 1933, there have been 
no further significant gains in em- 
ployment in spite of increasing 
production. ...In the first half 
of 1935, when production was more 
than half-way to normal, only one- 
third of those laid off in the de- 
pression had gone back to work. 
To the six millions still without 
jobs we must add the 3,000,000 


and more than 2,000,000 young 
persons who have come to working 
age during the depression and are 
seeking their first jobs. This makes 
a total of 11,000,000 still without 
work in industry.” 

If some think the conclusions of 
the survey conducted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are with- 
out adequate foundation, consider 
the recent remarks of General 
Johnson. Here they are: 

“Business is creeping surely up- 
ward, but employment is not... . 
There is a bright prospect for 
business, but there is not the 
shadow of a prospect that recovery 
will sop up this vast pool of the 
jobless... . It’s a powder mine 
with the fuse burning.” 

And yet the President reassur- 
ingly tells Business that his “basic 
program has now reached sub- 
stantial completion.” What has the 
President to say to the 11,000,000 
unemployed, millions of whom, ac- 
cording to his own statement, could 
not be re-employed even if the so- 
called prosperity, of which he 
speaks, were to return to the levels 
of 1929? What consideration have 
these involuntarily idle, of whom 
2,000,000 are young people on the 
threshold of life, in this basic pro- 
gram of the President which is 
now nearing completion? 

I have said I would cite figures 
to you which strikingly and elo- 
quently illustrate just what is 
meant by those abstract words “in- 
creased industrial efficiency.” 
shall try not to burden you with 
these figures, confining myself to 
just a few. 

It has been authoritatively esti- 
mated that there has been a per 
capita production increase of 71 
per cent from 1919 to 1933, Ac- 
cording to reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, during 
the two years from January, 1933, 
to January, 1935, the average 
workmen’s output increased 8 per 
cent in anthracite coal; 14 per cent 
in bituminous coal; 13 per cent in 
petroleum refining; 29 per cent in 
crude petroleum production; 23 
per cent in rubber tires and inner 
tubes; 40 per cent in blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills and _ steel 
works; 29 per cent in woolen and 
worsted goods; 28 per cent in 








already out of work in April, 1930, 


cigars and cigarettes, and so 


space of two years. 
implication of this situation! 


ery. 


how has Business been faring? 


hood business. 
with a capital B. 
in the 


Senator Wagner 


1934, a gain of 64 per cent. Not 


the nation’s wage earners? 
The share of the wage earners 


manufacturing, transportation and 
ouilding—in the total national in- 
come, fell from 21.9 per cent in 
1929 to 18.1 per cent in 1934, with 
a low of 14.6 per cent in 1932. 

I don’t want to pile more figures 
on you or I would show you how 
the cost of living rises against this 
sackground of unemployment and 
lagging wages. 

Just what these conditions mean 
to our most valued national re- 
source—the health and vitality of 
our people—is. something I must 
leave largely to your inference. 

Josephine Roche, assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of 
Public Health Service, discussing a 
survey based on a study of 12,000 
families in seven large American 
cities, writes: 

“The different effect of unem- 
ployment is indicated by the fact 
that the sickness rate of families 
having no employed workers was 
48 per cent higher than the sick- 
ness rate of families with full-time 
workers and 14 per cent higher 
than that of families with part- 
time workers only. These higher 
rates appeared among the children 
as well as among the adults.” 
Speaking at Boulder Dam, the 





President appealed to private in- 


forth. All this in the very short 
You see the 


At the same time, there has been 
an astonishing increase in produc- 
tive efficiency in the field of the 
production of labor saving machin- 


While millions of workers have 
been jobless, while vast numbers 
of wage earners having been los- 
ing their savings and their homes, 


I don’t mean the little neighbor- 
I mean Business, 


Acording to a recent speech by 
United 
States Senate, the profits of all 
manufacturing and trading corp- 
orations, which were $640,000,000 
in 1938, rose to $1,051,000,000 in 


so bad—this New Deal— for Bus- 


iness with a capital B. Can we say 
the same thing for the income of 


in four basic industries — mining, 


dustry to provide jobs. In view of 
the facts I have presented, you can 
see this plea is foredoomed to futil- 
ity. Moreover, there is a serious 
inconsistency between the position 
of the President at Boulder Dam 
and at Hyde Park. 

A breathing spell, indeed! These 
millions of victims sorely need a 
breathing spell from the strang- 
ulating effects of the conditions I 
have been discussing. 

Immediately, there is only one 
answer to the problem. There is 
only one way to put these millions 
of displaced workers, these millions 
of arriving young people, into pro- 
ductive employment and that is by 
drastically cutting down the work 
week and the work day in keeping 
with this increasing industrial ef- 
ficiency of which the President 
spoke in his Hyde Park statement. 

The program of the American 
Federation of Labor for the thirty 
hour week must be pushed with all 
the resources at our command if 
disaster is to be averted. 

There can be no “basic program 
nearing completion” without this. 

It is not enough to cut down the 
hours of work, to put men and wo- 
men back to work. This would 
mean just a spreading, a_ thin 
spreading, of unemployment. We 
must have this and the wage levels 
without which the purchasing 
power indispensible for the con- 
quest of the depression is impos- 

sible. 

But above and beyond all this we 

must organize for the transforma- 
tion of the capitalist social system, 
dominated by the profit motive. It 
is the existence of this system 
which is the root cause of the prob- 
lem we have been considering to- 
night. It stands like a barrier be- 
tween the people—ready, able and 
willing to produce the basic neces- 
saries upon which life, liberty and 
happiness depend—and the oppor- 
tunities to do so. 

The greatest problem, the most 
urgent need of our time, is so to 
reorganize society as to make 
possible the full utilization of 
our natural, scientific, technolog- 
ical and human resources to pro- 
vide security, abundance and 
happiness for the whole Amer- 
ican people. That is the program 
and purpose of the Socialist 
movement. 











By Charles F. Hohmann 
Editor, The Bakers’ Journal 


E are living in a turbulent 
period. The capitalist eco- 
nomic system with its wild chase 
for money and profit which un- 
dermines industry and commerce, 
state and society, has become 
untenable. That this system must 
be supplanted by something fun- 
damentally new seems to have 
become the opinion of the ma- 
jority of people. As to means 
of bringing this about, and as 
to the objective, there is less 


unanimity. 
It is generally understood that 
economic disruption reacts un- 


favorably upon the spiritual con- 
dition of man. Conceptions and 
ideas, dogmas and _ convictions 
which appeared to be founded upon 
solid rock, are becoming shaky 
and doubtful; the spiritual life of 
man has become a reflex of con- 
fused economic conditions. 

Such economic shocks also have 
their effect upon the labor move- 
ment. Discussions on the burning 
problems of the present and of the 
near future are the order of the 
| day. So long as these controversies 
‘are conducted within the spiritual 
| lines of comradeship for the pur- 
pose of advancing the cause of the 
| labor movement they are perfectly 
‘in order and welcome. The work- 
ing people are obliged to take up 
the vital problems of the hour and 
inform themselves on them. It is 
but natural that in view of the 
fact that not all people consider 
questions from the same point of 
view there must be differences of 
opinion, 

These discussions can only be 
useful when conducted in the 
spirit of mutual confidence and 
sincerity of purpose, of the hon- 
esty of conviction of those who 
happen to differ with us. Who- 
ever seeks to advance his ideas 
by discrediting his fellowmen, by 
insinuating that his opponent in 
discussion is a “traitor,” is sim- 








who are now exploited. 

When the working people of this 
country are convinced that they are 
entitled to a greater share of the 
product of their toil, how they may 
Ofganize to secure it is a minor 
detail 


There are few short cuts to edu- 
cation. The problem is still one 
of education more than the form 
of organization. 














ply poisoning the atmosphere 
and harms not his opponent but 
injures the movement. 





Unfortunately it cannot be said | 
that the American labor movement | 
is free of such elements. We have 
here not in mind the human talk- 
ing machines and windjammers | 
holding forth at the beer bar—j| 
that class of people has at all| 
times been with us. We mean those 
who consider it one of their mis- 
sions in life to sow the seed of | 
distrust and confusion in the la-} 
bor movement, We have in mind | 











Comrades and Workers... . 


Have Confidence in the Movement! 





those people who erroneously 


per-wisdom” would shine the more 
brilliantly by soiling the clean 
shield of their fellow workers. 

It has become a sort of mania|! 
among some people to misrepre- 
sent and denounce the officers of | 
labor organizations. We should | 
think the capitalist and communist | 
press would take care of that kind | 
of ungentlemanly activity. But 
there are in our organizations cer- 
tain people who find it a pleasure 
to join in the chorus of these mis- 
chievous songs of calumniation. 

Foreign influences along these! 
lines are obvious. Repeatedly it 
has been charged, especially by the 
Communists, that the collapse of 
the labor movement in Germany 
and Austria was caused exclusive- 
ly by the leadership, and the re-' 
action of such assertions could not 
fail to affect the movement in our | 
own country. Many people who 
will not think logically and who} 
fail to look more deeply into this | 
problem, just conclude “if the lead- | 
ers of the foreign labor movement 
happened to be traitors and poe 


| Austrian 


be- | ards, there is no reason why the| will have learned that the conduct 
lieve that their own light of “su-| leaders of our American movement of the Communist party in Ger- 
do not belong to the same cate- | 


gory.” : 
Such conclusions are often drawn 


from the fate of the German and | 


labor 
participated 


movement. We 


have never in this 


sort of scapegoat method, because | 
we are convinced that the causes | 
of the growth of the fascist move- j 


ment in Germany and Austria are 
to be found in deeper ground than 
in mere personal differences and 
questions. To ascertain these causes 
is, of course, not everybody’s busi- 
ness. It is much easier, to hunt 
for scapegoats and crucify them, 
at the same time priding oneself 
on one’s own infallibility. No other 
conclusion can be drawn. 

As a rule these omniscient critics 
never ask themselves in what di- 
rection their foolish efforts will 
really drive them. They fail te 
see that by their misrepresenta- 
tions and ecalumniations against 
labor leaders they are really pre- 
paring the ground upon which fas- 





cism will best grow and spread. 


Today most intelligent people 


| nist tactics, the continued denun- 


many created just the conditions 
the Nazis needed, These Commu- 


ciation of trade union leaders fi- 
nally undermined the confidence 
of the workers in their own or- 
ganizations and created such de- 
moralization that in the hours of 
danger when united action was 
imperative, the working class was 
no longer able to act with any 
prospect of success. 

Would it not be in order to learn 
from the sad experience of other 
countries? Are we here in America 
not to heed tthe lesson learned from 
the catastrophe which befell the 
splendid labor movement in Ger- 
many? Do some superwise people 
in our ranks really believe that 
by their foolish and irresponsible 
barking against the responsible 
officers of their labor organizations 
they are simply hitting individual 
persons and not the movement as 
well? Don’t they realze that by 
their disreputable conduct they are 
preparing the way to fascism; that 
they please the capitalist class 








Wait a minute, 
Uncle! 
Before you 
worry about 
what war does 
to other 


that is profiting from such insin- 
uating and disruptive work within 
the ranks of bona fide trade union- 
ism? 
As we have already indicated 
we have nothing to say against 
common sense, honest and sincere 
criticism. We may have different 
opinions on various subjects, and 
discussions will bring us closer to- 
gether and give us clearer ideas. 
But for the good of the movement 
and for your own dignity and self- 
respect, please quit your cam- 
paigns of calumniation and per- 
sonal attacks! Inevitably they in- 
jure the entire organization and 
those who serve the movement. 
He who sows distrust in the 
hope of advancing his own ideas 
will finally harvest, distrust and 
become a victim of his own mis- 
conduct, There is hardly any bet- 
ter example than the condition and 
situation of the Communist party 
of America. How many a leader 
since the formation of this party 
appeared like a shining star on 
the horizon to disappear in the &o- 
cial firmament like an insignificant 
little comet! They disappeared from 
view because others came and pre- 
tended to be much more “race- 
clean” and above all more “revo- 
lutionary,” whereby for the time 
being they gained the confidence 
of their followers—but only for a 


while and then they also dis- 
appeared and were lost and for- 
gotten, 


No wonder the Communist party 
has grown backward until at pres- 
ent nothing but a pitiable little 
sect remains, a sect which no man 
takes very seriously, and which 
serves one main purpose only, to 
wit: to give to the capitalist re- 
action welcome catchwords in its 
fight against the labor movement. 
Is this example: not worth being 
accepted as a wholesome lesson? 
The American labor movement 
is healthy and sound. It will also 
find the way that will lead us to 








people, 
how about 
remembering 
what it 
did to us? 










By Chester M. Wright’ ~~ 
OBSERVE the Liberty League 
lawyers. ea 


A powerful committee “big 
name” attorneys, sitting in 
ment on laws which have not yet 


been passed upon by the courts. 

What a holy show! ; 

Not because the laws are hecés-- 
sarily good, or because they are — 
necessarily ‘constitutional. -They 
may not be good and they may not 
be constitutional. 

It’s a holy show because it is 
Big Business rallying to the de 
fense of its gold and its claims 
on more gold. 

It turns out that the guiding 
lights in the Liberty League, com- 
mittee of big shot lawyers are the 
lawyer for Weirton Steel and the 
lawyer for United States Steel. 

Of course, these gentlemen are 
in quest of the pure truth and, of 
course, they cannot possibly. have 
any other interest! Being retained 
as they are, how could they? 


* * * 


Why, we might as well assume 
that J. P. Morgan and John Dz 
Rockefeller themselves have no in- 
terest in these except the purely 
academic interest of wondering if 
the courts will uphold them. 

Old Joe Cannon, in the days 

when he held the tightest reign 
on the House, never was more de- 
tached in his interest in what hap- 
pened than are these gentlemen of 
the bar. . 
Black Jack Pershing was no 
more interested in seeing that the 
war was won in the interest of 
even-handed justice than is this 
law outfit. 

Bless them, all they want is to 
see that the scales of justice don’t 
tip—anyhow, that they don’t tip 
the wrong way for them. 

Of course, there is more to the 
whole show than shows on the sur- 
face. There generally is. 

Here is a point that the League 
lawyers don’t tell about. Every 
lawyer is an officer of every court 
in which he is entitled to practice 
law. Every lawyer is bound, by 
the code and by the law, to uphold 
the law. To seek to tear down the 
law is to violate both. 

Any lawyer may take the case 
of a party who alleges injury and 
he may seek redress for that 
client, under the law, not against 
the law. 

Every Liberty League law com- 
mittee member engaged in tearing 
down these laws by declaring them 
invalid in advance of court action, 
may well enough be violating the 
Bar Association code of ethies— 
and that shows what can happen 
to a code of ethics when great in- 
terests are at stake. 

Of course, no one will suspect’ 
ithat the most powerful corpora- 
tions in the country have banded 
together to fight the Wagner-Con- 
nery Act, under the guise of a 
lawyers’ committee devoted to the 
almost spiritual job of finding out 
how the law squ2res with the con- 
stitution. 


As a matter of fact, the current 
performance is about the nastiest 
of which the great Améri¢can bar 
has ever allowed its members to 
become guilty. Bat when privilege 
is driven into a corner it loses all 
veneer of civilization and fights 
back with whatever teeth and 
claws it can get into action. 


Here we have privilege fighting 
back—through the dignity and de- 
tachment of the bar. 


Well, this will not eloge the 
story. Perhaps the next Chapter 
may be even more interestitig than 
the present one. It will be worth 
waiting to see. The fate of the 
millions cannot be finally d@écided 
by a group that has mighty near 
come to make so-called 

tion law practice a billion dollar 
racket. 





Dressmakers Eliminate Con- 
tractor Competition 


Direc settlement of labor prices 
with the jobber, a union objective 
that has been the subject of pro- 
longed and stormy tiation, 
was finally won in the $4.76 line 
in a new agreement negotiatéd by 
Julius Hochman, General Manager 
of the Dress Joint Board, with the 
jobber and contractor associations. 
This new agreement is regarded 
throughout the industry as an ig 
portant vietory for the union. 


Instead of piece rates ‘being 
fixed with the individual contractér, 





the success of the labor movement 
in these tempestuous times which 
have been upon us for a number 
of years. It will lead the way most 
advantageous to serve the best in- 
terests of the American working 
class. 

Be on your guard against those 
who by their reckless, untrue and 
calumniating agitation are under- 
mining the mutual CONFIDENCE 








| 
| 


recognize this and 


USE THE NEW LEADER IN YOUR CAMPAIGN 
WORK AND ALSO TO BUILD UP THE UNIONS! 


and the confidence in the movemet. 
The working class needs this CON- 
FIDENCE—not merely for its own 
people, but for the benefit and wel- 
fare of those who ar to be 


lrawn into the movement 
Each and every of us should 
t accordingly. 


usually on a minimum flat, rate, 
committees of workers ffom all the 
contractors working for a cértaifi 
jobber will be joined by a fepres 
sentative of the union and méet 
with representatives of the jobber 
and contractors at some ; 

place to look over the 

line. Prices will be fixed for the 
dresses and once fixed the dresses 
will be identified. Thereafter worl 
ers for all contractors will work 
at the same rate thus eliminating 
aa a among the contractors. 
Pendifg the introduction of the 
new system the old minimum flat 
rate of 65 cents for opetating 
dresses, 70 cents for operatiig 
suits, 17 cents for pressing 

and 22 cents for suits will} 

All new dresses must be settled ih 
this way. At the expitation of two 
weeks no work will be permitted 











except under the new system. 



























ERICAN Labor's parlia- 
=, -ment. will open. within a 
few, days at Atlantic City. Dele- 
gat@s representing millions of 
‘trade!unionists will debate many 
important problems and decide 
“policies which will | strengthen 
Organized labor in its upward 
struggle. Guest speakers will 
testify to the interest with which 
labor in foreign lands follows 
ie deliberations of American 
jor’s. organized. forces. 
“Labor in the coming year faces 


tremendous a 








overwhelmingly 
- im the mind of 


king man | 
that one might 
a m™ despair 
vo te mming 
then up in 
le - common } 
tmula, Not 
least. of } 
‘ese are the # ee 
wers of war ° 
ete and Dr. 8S. Lipschitz 
the havoc the latter doctrines have 
‘wrought upon a dislocated world. 
AMnuch -has. been said and written 
about ‘the splendid help given to 
suffering labor in the fascist-ruled 
cotintries by the powerful trade 
unions of Europe. Unflinchingly 
organized labor in Europe has 
h to keep the spark of labor 
alive. It now faces the supreme 
test of beating back the dogs of 
war that again how] at Europe’s 






rsteps. 

But while the great tragedy of 
Europe again unfolds itself, Amer- 
ican labor has not been behind in 
its determination to fight the com- 
“mon enemy. It, too, has lived up 
to the duties of international labor 
solidarity and it has done so in 


Office Workers’ Union 
Striking Against the 
Metropolitan News Co. 





‘ Office workers of the Metropol- 
itan’ News Co. in New York were 
called out on strike by the Book- 
keepers’, Stenographers’ and Ac- 
coutitants’ Union No. 1266, A. F. 
of L., following the refusal of the 
ompany to recognize the union 
and. to negotiate an agreement, 
.govering wages, hours and working 
“eenditions. »Picketing commenced 
at" once, 

According to Leonard Bright, or- 

a r'of the A. F. of L. Office 
» Workers’ Union, clerks employed 
by the company for six years and 
‘ver. receive as little as $15 per 
week. Intense speed-up prevails in 
this office, he said. The union has 
gequested a 35-hour work-week, 
overtime to be paid for at the rate 
oftime and one-half and double 
time for holidays and Sundays. 
‘The union also submitted demands 
for. increases in wages, claiming 
that a 10 per ceant cut went into 
effect last year. There are ‘forty 
office employees, union officials 
gaid, the majority of whom had 
joined the union. 

* Bright informed officials of the 
‘epmpany that the prime, question 
‘was recognition of the union for 

arposes of collective bargaining 
and that working hours, salary in- 

@veases and improvement in work- 
‘ing conditions should be left for 
negotiation. He said, however, 
that the company refused to dis- 
euss the demands and informed 
union officials that the newspaper 
publishers had advised them not to 
permit the unionization of their 
Office and had ‘assured the company 
_stlidt they would help them fight 
the union. Among the papers dis- 
“tributed by the Metropolitan News 
Coinpany are the New York Times, 
Herald-Tribune, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Brooklyn Times-Union, Jewish Day, 
Jewish. Daily _Freiheit,. Jewish 
“Morning Journal, Daily. Worker, 

Christian Science Monitor, Freie 

Arbeiter-Stimme, Neue Volkszei- 

tuny,. Jewish Frontier, Staatszei- 

tung, Il Progresso and La Stampa 


Libera. 
. The union has appealed to the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ 


Unién and the Newspaper Guild 
“for cooperation, charging the em- 
pléyers are intimidating their em- 
‘ployees and have threatened their 
workers that if they go on strike 
they will never be re-employed. 





The Rand Playhouse 


On Saturday evening, October 
5, the Rand Playhouse will be 
dedicated as the cultural divi- 
sion of the Rand Schoo] of So- 
cial Science. An inaugural pro- 
-gram will be presented at which 
the following speakers will ap- 
pear: Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, Dean of 
New York University, Anita 
"Block of the Theatre Guild, John 
-T. Flynn and Algernon Lee. 
Station WEVD will broadcast 
part of the proteedings. 

This program on October 5, 
8:45 p. m., coincides with the 
‘opening of the 30th Rand School 
tyear. Obtain your free admis- 
Nida ticket at the Rand School 
‘office—7 East 15th Street, New 








characteristic American fashion. 
The Chest for Liberation of 
Workers of Europe, organized at 
the last annual convention of the 
A. F. of L., has been American 
labor’s answer to the fascist 
challenge. 

Born during the stormy conven- 
tion days at San Francisco, the 
Chest immediately launched its 
great mission of enlisting help for 
the labor victims of fascism, 
strengthening the boycott, and 
arousing the working masses to 
full consciousness of fascist dan- 
gers. Led by President William 
Green of the A. F. of L., as chair- 
man; Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
of the A. F. of L., as vice-chair- 
man; Joseph N. Weber, President 
of the American Federation of 
Musicians, as secretary; David Du- 
binsky, President of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, as treasurer; and a commit- 
tee composed of John Coefield, 
President, Plumbers’ and Steamfit- 
ters’ International Union; Pres- 
ident Sidney Hillman of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of 
America; Charles P. Howard, Pres- 
ident, International Typographical 
Union; John L. Lewis, President, 
United Mine Workers of America; 
Raymond F. Lowry, President, 
American Federation of Teachers; 
Joseph P. Ryan, President, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion; Arthur O. Wharton, Pres- 








ident, Int’] Association of Ma- 
chinists, and Max Zaritsky, Pres- 
ident, International Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ Union, it 
soon became the rallying point of 
labor’s battle against the menace 
of war and fascism. 

Its anti-fascist campaign is car- 
ried on in vigorous manner by 
means of an information service, 
a series of pamphlets, posters, leaf- 
lets and other material. The Chest’s 
literature has been instrumental in 
explaining to the workers of the 
United States, Canada and Latin 
America the unspeakable crimes 
committed by fascism against or- 
ganized labor and other progres- 
sive forces. Numerous Chest com- 
mittees have been helpful in ac- 
quainting local labor with the aims 
and purposes of the Chest, and en- 
listing its support. American pub- 
lic opinion realizes full well today 
that the Chest is one of the mighty 
weapons in humanity’s great fight 
to free itself from the poison of 
fascism. 

American labor’s response to the 
appeals for financial support of op- 
pressed labor in Europe has also 
been heartening. Substantial con- 
tributions have been made by the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (which alone has 
raised an anti-fascist fund of $50,- 
000), the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the United Mine Work- 





ers, the United Garment Workers, 


the Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers’ Union, the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, the Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and 
the Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, as well as a number of local 
organizations. 

To state, however, that the 
Chest’s collections are behind the 
actual relief requirements is to re- 
peat an obvious truth. More co- 
operation is necessary if “sup- 
pressed labor is to revive and re- 
gaip its strength,” says a recent 
circular of the Labor Chest. The 
circular also launches a new battle 
cry by proclaiming: “any amount, 
small or large, is welcome. Every 
dollar and cent counts in the war 
for the liberation of suppressed la- 
bor.” 

The Chest is cooperating closely 
with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions at Paris and other 
powerful international labor organ- 
izations such as the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation 
with a membership of well over 
1,600,000 in 33 countries. Sir Wal- 
ter Citrine, general secretary of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
and president of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, in a 
recent fervent appeal for help for 
the victims of fascism, pointed to 


World Fascism 


Labor Chest Is a Mighty Weapon in the Fight for Labor’s Freedom 
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Komtnal 





of labor solidarity everywhere and 
in the forefront of this great 
humanitarian struggle.” 

No review of the Chest’s activ- 
ities during one short year can be 
complete without paying full tri- 
bute to the splendid cooperation 


given by the members of its exec- 
utive committee and other labor 





the Chest for Liberation of Work- 





ers of Europe as “American labor’s { 


leaders. 


These men, overburdened 
with work, have not hesitated to 


valuable contribution to the cause! give their. time and energies to 





further the cause of the Chest. The 
response has been generously forth- 
coming. 

The great work undertaken by 
the A. F. of L. in behalf of its fel- 
low workers in Europe testifies 
eloquently to labor’s solidarity 
everywhere. It merits full support 
by all those sympathizing with la- 
bor’s cause and its heroic struggle 
against suppression and tyranny. 
It will be remembered long after 
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In Memoriam . | Morris Hillquit 


Born August l, 1869 ie Died October 8, 1933 




















| By William M. Feigenbaum 


N the late evening of a July 

day in 1932, delegates of the 
Socialist Party of New York, 
gathered in state convention at 
Utica, were at the regular con- 
vention banquet. Morris Hill- 
quit, beloved and revered Na- 
tional chairman of the party, was 
introduced. 

Beginning in his usual gently 
humorous 
way, he re- 
called that 
with that con- 
vention a pe- 
riod of| forty 
years of So- 
cialist activ- 
ity was being 
rounded out, 
and he told 
the story of 











the nomina- 
tion in 1892 
by a “con- 
vention” of 
eight dele- 
gates from 
five states of 
Simon Wing, 
first Socialist 
candidate for 
President. 

In his soft 
voice, a 
gentle smile 
on his face 
and often 
with a note 
of sadness, 
Morris Hill- 

= : quit told of 
forty years of struggle, triumph 
and defeat, hopes and disappoint- 
ments; exultation and despair. 
For forty years the man who stood 
before us had battled for a great 
and a noble ideal. 
“And so we begin again!” 
The comrades were breathless as 
Hillquit spoke, and there were 
sighs as he asked, “Has it ‘been 
worth while?” He was asking for 
himself and for all of us. And his 
answer was given in the confession 
of faith and the credo that were 
the conctuding words of that great 
speech. Yes, it had been worth 
while, and if he had it to do over 
again he would not alter his course. 
His statement of his faith makes 
one of the most moving, most 
beautiful documents in the history 
of Socialism. 

A Great Socialist 

I begged Morris Hillquit to 
write out that address to print in 
The New Leader, but he smiled 
and said that what might sound 
well when spoken would not ap- 
pear to advantage in print. But he 
was wrong; written out and printed 
as a last chapter in his touching 
memoirs, they are a testament and 
a confession of faith that are un- 
forgettable. 

Hillquit was a great man. It is 
trite to say that if he had lived in 
any country with a powerful So- 
cialist movement would have 
been a great world statesman. 
Socialists of his native Latvia often 
said that if he remained in Riga 
he would have become Premier of 
that country and would have ex- 
erted a decisive influence in world 
affairs. 

To indulge in might-have-beens 
is a tantalizing. and a _ futile 
pastime. He came to America as 
a boy, soon becoming one of the 
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FE York City. 
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most active and useful members .of 
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release. 


born 


for you, 
Who saw the 
through 


Peace, 
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Where comrade 
And where your 
Through sculptured bronse their rebel fire 


Peace you have 


Comrade, 
martyr urn 
Prophetic storms their lightning tapers burn. 


‘Che SHlluit Pnerial 
at Camp Ot analinvaesl 


By Don Carlos 


— 
. HERE is no clamor here, all silent peace 


poplars their stern vigil kecp, 
eyes, as wistful still and decp, 


earned who were for battle 


And built of sinew that defied the rage 
Of demagogue and tyrant, glad to wage 
The holy warfare for the world’s forlorn. 


Now towards the dimming sun you've set 
your face; 
The New Day weaves its 


laurel wreath 


light the darkness driving 


And with immortal heroes ran his race. 


Peace! — Around your 











the Socialist and labor movement. 
His giant intellect and magnificent 
personal qualities early became 
manifest—and from the start 
devoted them to our party and our 
cause. 

It is a curious fact 
part of Hillquit’s achievements in 
serving the working 
searcely known to the public. 
war upon the injunction evil 
borne fruit in important legislat 
now embodied in the statute book 


h 
n¢ 


that a large 
class 

His 
has 


yn 


of many states; but few people 
know that. His victory in winning 
the acquittal of eight needle trade 
union leaders f a framed-up 


charge of murder (told effectively 
in his memoirs) did much in estab- 





lishing the unions in those trades 
jin the powerful } they now 
|hold. His work as counsel for one 
of the great needle unions before 
|a Board of Arbitration established 
conditions of decency in industry 
that revolutionized conditions in a 
formerly shockingly sweated trade. 
Serving the Unions 

He was too modest talk 
about his great services, and they 
were done so quietly that few 
know of them. They were not the 
work of a paid counsel, but rather 
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of a devoted comrade who knew 
the conditions he was battling 
against and who was fighting not 
for a court legal victory but for 
the advancement of human beings. 

His last effort on behalf of the 
workers was characteristic. He was 
desperately ill; as proved, he 
was dying. Codes were being im- 
posed upon industry after industry. 
He thought it might not be a bad 
idea for an industry to have a code 
drawn up by the workers, and he 
drew up such a code for the cloak- 
makers. A railroad journey to 
Washington was out of the ques- 
tion, so he flew to the Capital in 
the terrible heat of the summer 
and there, drenched in perspiration 
and almost literally with his last 
I he argued for—and won— 
the right of the cloakmakers to 
work under a code they themselves 


is 


breath, 


drew up. His last work, as his 
first, was for the needleworkers he 
knew so well and loved so much. 
My mind goes back to 1917. 
Hillquit was by no means a well 
man. Small and always frail, he 


had suffered a breakdown in 1912 
and had conquered tuberculosis 
only by rigorous self-discipline. and 





n year in Bermuda and Switzer- 





land. In the war year, after his 
personal heroism in drafting (with 


Charles E. Ruthenberg and Alger- 


non Lee) the historic St. Louis 
Declaration, he was nominated for 
Mayor of New York. 

It was a glorious campaign, and 
a terrible one. Day after day com- 
rades were being arrested and 
mobbed. Socialist papers were 
being raided. Socialists were being 
lynched. Two men stood out above 
the rest: Hillquit and Debs. 

Debs made his speech and 
suffered his martyrdom for 
of us. 

A Notable Campaign 

Hillquit spoke day after day two 
and three times to cheering tens 
of thousands, never modifying his 


he 
all 


stand, hourly defying reaction and | to pass on to their rest. 
| has had many men and women who 
| have illumined the pages of So- 
Federal | cialst history. 

debated | 


the ugly spirit of lynch law. News- 
papers referred to him as the 
“unindicted Mr. Hillquit.” 
Grand Juries sat and 
whether or not they dared indict 
him. (He knew that, but the public 
did not.) Five Sundays in succes- 


defiantly what was in the hearts 
of all of us. It was at the immi- 
nent risk of arrest, or worse; and 
of complete collapse, a collapse that 
came a few months after the cam- 
paign was over. 

But he did not let us down! 

To have quit during the battle 
because of health would have been 
interpreted as desertion, and it 
would have been a blow to us, his 
comrades, who followed him and 
worshipped him. And so he went on. 

In 1917 the true Morris Hillquit 
was revealed, a man of giant intel- 
lect, great oratorical gifts, match- 
less devotion—and the courage of 
a lion. And it is the memory of 
the Morris Hillquit of 1917 that I 
will ever revere as long as I live. 

There came the breakdown of 
1918, when tuberculosis struck him 
down again in the midst of prepa- 
rations for the defense of Eugene V. 
Debs, Victor L. Berger and other 
Socialists indicted during our 
shameful war-time hysteria. Quietly 
he went away to recover, only to 
leave his mountain retreat in the 
midst of his cure to defend the 
Socialist Assemblymen in the Al- 
bany tragi-comedy. And there, too, 
he showed the stuff he was made 
of, especially in his great seven- 
hour speech, later compiled into 
the book “Socialism on Trial.” 

Other Sevices 

He was a man of courage. In 
1917, after he had been nominated 
for Mayor, Alexander Berkman 
was in New York and was wanted 
by the Governor of California. 
Hillquit volunteered to go to Al- 
bany to argue with Governor Whit- 
man against the extradition pro- 
ceedings. Emma Goldman tells in 
her memoirs how she urged him not 
to go, for it would injure his cam- 
paign to be publicly identified with 
the Anarchists. 

But when principle called, Morris 
Hillquit answered “present.” And 
he went and argued, and Berkman 
was not delivered to the tender 
mercies of California “justice.” 

He was a man of rare wit and 
cleverness. In his debates with 
Professor Seligman, Dr. Schurman. 
Samuel Untermyer, Edward Keat- 
ing and Samuel Gompers he upheld 
the Socialist cause with scintillat- 
ing brilliance and convincing per- 
suasiveness. 

He was a man of unshakable 
principle. Many a time he might 
easily have slipped away from the 
movement because of ill health. 
and devoted the remainder of his 
life to ease and comfort. But he 
was a Socialist, and he carried on. 

He was a man of granite. He 
never shrank from a party contro- 
versy, facing those with whom he 
differed courageously and _ with 
manly frankness. He contributed 
his best thought always. 

He was a man! 

What more is there to be said 
for this Socialist hero who gave 


| his energies, his talents, his career, 


his health, and finally his life for 
the cause to which he was so de- 
voted? 





Many men have served our cause 
America 


But towering over all, not so 
much for their positive gifts but 
rather for their great human quali- 
ties, stand the two great makers 


sion he spoke to vast and cheering | of American Socialism—Eugene V. 


multitudes in the old Madison 
Square Garden, flinging his naked 


| Debs and Morris Hillquit. 


May we be worthy of the sacri- 


voice (without benefit of ampli-/ fice they made when they gave 
fiers) into the vast arena, shouting | themselves to our cause! 


the bloody stains of fascism are 
wiped from the face of the earth 
and labor in the fascist countries 
has regained its voice and strength. 

It was President William Green 
who declared at the last A. F. of L. 
convention: “We shall continue to 
protest, we shall appeal to the 
hearts and the conscience of man- 
kind. We shall endeavor to make 
as effective as possible the boycott 
which we have espoused until 
tyrannical governments .... are 
wiped out.” In the work of the 
Chest, the splendid words of Pres- 
ident William Green are becoming 
true. 


Unions Respond to Appeal 
for Labor Chest 


Organized labor is responding 
generously to the appeal of the 
American Federation of Labor for 
funds for the relief of victims of 
fascist dictatorships, the Chest for 
Liberation of Workers of Europe, 
3 West 16th St., New York City, 
reports. New substantial contribu- 
tions have been received from the 
United Garment Workers, the Cap 
and Millinery International Union, 
and the International Photo En- 
gravers’ Union. 

Accompanying letters of Presi- 
dent T, A. Rickert of the U.G.W., 
Max Zaritsky, president of the Cap 
and Millinery Workers, and of 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the Photo Engravers, stress the 
necessity of supporting suppressed 
labor in the fascist-ruled countries 
in its fight for freedom. 

“We are in hopes that this small 
contribution of $2,000 may help in 
carrying on the goog work you and 
your associates are,doing, in this 
cause,” Rickert writes to David 
Dubinsky, president of the. Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union and treasurer of the Labor 
Chest. ‘ 


“R-revolutionary Tactics” 
Give Birth to Baby Nursed 
By J.B.Matthews forYears 


The strike against Consumers’ 
Research at Washington, N. J., 
has induced C. R. to issue a eir- 
cular giving its side of the dis- 
pute. It will be remembered that 
J. B. Matthews, former: r-r-r-revo- 
lutionary member of the Socialist 
Party and recently a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for the 
New Jersey Assembly, is associat- 
ed with the opposition to ‘the 
strike. 

According to the C. R. statement 
a group of C.R. employees organ- 





ized as a section of the Office 
Workers’ Union, a Communist 
affiliate. Later this “union” was 


liquidated and reorganized with an 
A. F. of L. charter, the original 
leadership remaining. This organi- 
zation is now conducting the strike. 

The C. R. statement lists a num- 
ber of, alleged provocative acts of 
the strikers, including an attempt 
to rifle the office files and cutting 
the telephone wires “of one of the 
loyal members of the staff.” 

All information makes it plau- 
sible that J. B. Matthews, who for 
years had been a parlor Bolshevik 
and cooperating with various “left” 
adventures in New York City 
unions, is now confronted with one 
of his own babies in this strike. 
The unfortunate thing is that C.R., 
which has done some useful work 
in its special line, is made the 
football, of pseudo-reyolutionary 
policies which have been cultivated 
for years. 


Union Workers Win 
Brookwood Scholarships 


The Education Committee of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has awarded five 
scholarships for Brookwood -Labor 
College for the school year 1935-36. 

The members who receivved the 
scholarship are: Sylvia Barbanell, 
Local 22,.New York; Olive Pear- 
man, Local 91, New York; Marie 
E. Meeker, Baltimore Joint Board, 
Baltimore, Md.; Alice May Burster, 
Local 76, Chicago; Tom Scott, 
Local 150, So. River, N. J. 

These students have been active 
in strikes and they have attended 
regularly local classes and took 
part in institutes for training-for- 
trade-union service run by the 
Union during the summer. 

The scholarship include board 
and tuition for eight months. 


Young Socialists Win Right 
To Hold Boycott Meeting 


An attempt of the police to pre- 
vent meetings urging a boycott of 
Hearst Metrotone News near a 
theatre in the East New York sec- 
tion of Brooklyn was frustrated by 
members of the Young People’s So- 
cialist League who submitted to 
arrest to test the legality of the 
police restriction upon free speech. 

The YPSL ’s were represented 
in court by Ben Wyle, President of 
the Socialist Lawyers’ Association. 
Comrade Wyle proved to the satis- 
faction of the Court the right of 
Socialists and others to hold street 
meetings and the charges against 
the young Socialists were dis- 
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